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ABOUT BEARS, 




ANS ANDERSEN in his Fairy Tales 
has a story of a tame bear that was tied 
HP outside while the man to whom it 
belonged was eating liis supper in the inn parlour 
of a provincial town. Poor Bruin got tired of 
wdting, broke loose, and found his way upstairs 
into a garret where three little children were play- 
ing. The children were frightened at the great 
shaggy beast and ran into corners, but when he 
only smelt them and did not hurt them, they said 
^'this must be a great dog/* and began to stroke 
him. Then he laid down, and the youngest bey 

climbed on his back and %id his curly head in the 
beast's shaggy fur. Presently the eldest boy took 

his drum and began to beat it, then the bear stood 

3 
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dp oa hit hind legs and danced. After that, each 
boy took hit gun and gave the bear one also, which 
he held qnite properly , he was a tpteadid play- 
Tellow I They were all marching round the room 
when'the mother of the children came in ; she was 
horrified, bnt the youngest boy said joyfnlly to 
her, "See, we are playing at soldiers." Just then 
the bear's' master came runoiog vp. 

That, was a tame, bear, but a similar story is 
. related of a wild animal. Tiro little children, six 
and four 'years of age, had wandered from borne, 
and were missed by fheir parents, who went in 
search of them. To thrir horror th«y foand the 
children playing with a large bear, which reapoo' 
ded to their infantine advances ia a most gentle 
manner. One of the children was feeding the bear 
with fruit, the other was mounted upon its back, 
in all the fearlessness of childish ignorance. The 
parents gave a terrified scream on seeing the dan- 
ger to which the chiJdrcn were exposed, and the 
bear, seeing their approach, quietly turned away 
id went into the forest. 

In both these stories the bear is represented 
I a grAtle and anUable animal, he certainly does 
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Qot seem aggretsive, and if he it engaged in a 
quarrel it is not of his seeking. The following 
account of a bear hunt will show this. 

A gentleman who was spending a year or two 
in Norway went with a party to hunt bears. From 
some cause or other the bears were not in their 
usual haunts, and at the end of the third day all, 
except our friend, decided to return home ; he 
had a real pussiou for the sport and said he would 
remain if anyone would stay with him. Only one 
volunteered — a Swede, who knew the country well 
and had three good dogs. These two pushed on 
further into the mountains, and the fourth day was 
almost gone without success, when they came to 
a steep conical Hill. ''The caves in this hill," said 
the Swede, "used to be the retreat of bears, and 
if we do not find any here I shall think they have 
left the country altogether. We have time to go 
-round the hill before sunset ; you one way, I the 
other. If I hear your guu I will go to you, if you 
hear mine, hasten to me." So it was agreed, and 
our fricad went his way. Before he got half-way 
round it became nearly dark and he determined to 
jnake for the summit. As he was going, suddenly 
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he saw a hoge bear quietly sitting on its haunches. 
Slowly, and with caution he advanced, took aim 
with his rifle, and pulled the trigger. It was in 
the good old days of flint locks, and there was a 
click but nothing more. The bear turned his head 
and deliberately wheeled round and disappeared in 
some opening behind him. The huflHer hurried 
forward and found the mouth of a cave ; sure of 
his game, he now summoned his conrpanionv who 
came bringing an armful of pine-knot».r The dogs 
were seo(t into the cavern and sooif the' hunters 
heard them barking, as from a^ great distance, as*-^ 
suting them that the beast was at bay. Afraid of 
losing their prey if they waited for daylight, they' 
each lighted a pme^knot and went into the ctfveir 
This was found to be very extensive, spreadBng 
out in every direction, with nothing to guide them 
but the fierce barking of the dogs. At last, at the 
far end of a narrow passive, they found the dogs 
yelling, howling, and dandng in front of the huge 
brown monster, who, as if conscious of his own 
great strength, and perhaps amused at his angry 
and impotent foes, was taking matters very quietly. 
The glare of the torches however evidently star- 
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tied him, for he growled and appeared meditating 
a rush forward, in which case the hunters could 
scarcely escape unhurt in the narrow space. The 
Swede called out — 

<* Never fear, I can fix him ; I undestand these 

fellows." 

He took aim, and then came a stunning report. 
hfothiflg could be seen for the smoke ; b«t the 
peculiar cry of the dogs announced that the enemy 
had fallen. 

<' I told you so/' said the Swede triunmphantly, 
at the same time pushing forward. 

'* Take care/' said the other, ''he may be still 
dangerous." 

''No ! he is dead enough/ rejoined the Swede. 
But he had scarcely spoken when there was a sa- 
vage growl a floundering noise, the yelling of dogs 
and a fearful shriek from the Swede. While his 
friend was hesitating, not knowing what to do, the 
bear bounded forward, knocking him down on the 
way, and disappeared. The Swede had got an 
ugly wound from the daws of the bear, but really 
the poor brute was not to blame, he had to escape 
or die, and the place was much too narrow, and 
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dark moreover, to make anjthing like a graceful 
exit. 

Paradin in his 'Heroic Devices' has the piaure 
of a bear, with smoke coming out of his mouth 
to represent his rage, to which is appended this 
maxim, '' An excited bear should not be irritated^ 
nor should any person who is angry, worried, or 
peevish, for in such a case, we can but meet with 
annoyance, and perhaps danger." 

The bear is better adapted to assume an erect 
attitude than other quadrupeds ; so says Lawrence 
in his Lectures on Zoology. This will account for 
so ungainly an animal being taught to dance. We 
do not know when bears were first taught ; there 
are 'pictures of dancing bears in old MSS. of the 
icfth. to the 14th. centuries ; in one, the bear is 
standing on his head and fore paws ; in another he 
is walking on his hind legs and carrying a monkey 
on his back. One part of the business of the jo- 
culator or juggler of Nurman times was to train 
animals — bears, apes, dogs, etc. to tumble, dance, 
and perform tricks. Danciqg bears are still to be 
seen now and then ; a few years 4igo two French 
jouths came to ^Colmer with two docile .animals 
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who "shock halld^*', as thiir masters bid them, 
with anyone who was not afraid of their big paws. 
The Frenchmen were on their way home via Little* 
hampton, having been drawn for the army. 

In the midd.e ages people were not content to 
watch the awkward attempts of a bear to dance, 
they wanted something more exciting. The bear 
is not a fighting animal, bur irritable, and a semi- 
barbarous and uneducated generation found brutal 
pleasure in rousing its angry temper. In the reign 
of Henry If. the youths of London amused them- 
selves, od holidays^ by baiting bulls and bears with 
dogs trained for the purpose. Bear gardens were 
established for these cruet sports, an^otttiese 
Paris Garden in South wark was the most noted. 

Bear-baiting became the pastime of persons of 
the highest rank, not excepting even the gentler 
sex. Erasmus, who visited England in the reign 
of Henry VJIL, says that there were many herds 
of bears maintained in the country for the purpose 
of baiting. When Queen Mary visited her sister 
the princess Elizabeth at Hatfield, after mass there 
was a grand exhibition of bear-baiting for their 
amusement. Queen Elizabeth on May 25, 1 5591 
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six nxmtht after her acceubn, gave a dinner to the 
French Ambatsadora and afterwards entertained 
them with boll and bear baiting ; the Qneen her- 
self remained with the Ambassadors , enjoying the 
cruel sport till six in the evening. The following 
day &e same Ambassadors went by water to the 
Paris 'Gardens, where they saw more baiting of 
t)nllsimd bears. 

In Ktnihvortb Sir Walter Scott introduces a 
conversation between the Queen and the Earl of 
Sussex about the plays of Will Shakespeare and 
bear-baiting. The Earl said that the keeper of the 
royal bears had complained that play-houses were 
frequented to such an extent that the manly sport 
of bear-^buting was falling into neglect. When the 
Queen asked his opinion, he disparaged players 
and extolled bear-baiting as the bravest image of 
-war. "There you may -we," he 8ays,*^he bear 
lying at guard, with his red pinky eyes, watching 
the onset of the mastiff, like a wily captain, who 
maintains his defence that an assailant may be 
tempted to venture within his danger. And then 
comes Sir Mastiff, like a worthy champion, in 
full career at the throat of his adversary ; and th 
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shall Sir Bruin teach him the reward for those who, 
in their over-courage, neglect the policies of war, 
and catching him in his arms, strain him to his 
breast like a lusty wrestler, until rib after rib 
crack like the shot of a pistolet. And then another 
mastiff, as bold, but with better aim and sounder 
judgment, catches Sir Bruin by the nether-lip, 
and hangs fast, while he tosses about his blood 
and slaver, and tries in vain to shake Sir Talbot 
from his hold." 

The Earl of Leicester, in the same book, cau- 
tions his countess against thrusting herself into his 
secret privacy, because ''the bear," which was his 
cognisance, ''brooks no one to cross his awful 
path." "Awful indeed I " in this case, as the lady 
turning very pale, exclaimed in terror. 

In April 1 559 Queen Elizabeth went in great 
state to the priory of S. Mary Spital attended by 
a thousand men in harness with shiits of mail and 
crosslets ; drums, flutes, and trumpets sounding ; 
and, as part of the cortege, two morris dancers, 
and two bears in a cage. 

Bears and other animals kept in confinement 
at the present time lead quiet and uneventful live ;. 
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In former days, people would have cared little 
for the curiosities of animal life nnless they could 
have opened all the dens of the menagerie and let 
the occupants loose to fight, and devour oae ano- 
ther. This is all chaiige.l, and now both parents 
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and children are amnsed with the bears in a pit at 
the Zooto^cal Gardens, and the leisurely manner 
in which they climb a pole for a penny bun. 

Some mischievous person one day threw a kit- 
ten into oae of the three bear pits in the Jordan 
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Jet Plantes at Paris i the little frighteaed animal 
ran into a corner, but when one of the beara went 
near to examine the little creature it tet up its back 
and began to spit ; the bear then retired and the 
kitten was taken out unhurt. A doll which was 
dropped into the pit fared otherwise; the bears 
drew near it at the first with great cautioui then, 
becoming bolder, they patted it and turned it over 
with their huge paws, and at length finished with 
a good game of romps, tossing it about from one 
to another until it was torn to shreds. 

The chief food of the bear is roots, vegetables, 
and fruit, and to obtain the latter, he takes much 
trouble in climbing trees. He is said to be also 
very fond of honey. Travellers have written of a 
bird in South Africa called the Honey Guide be- 
cause it guides the bear to the honey. It is itself 
fond of the sweets but cannot get them without 
the sud of the bear ; when the bear has got at the 
honeycomb it feeds on the honey which is spilt. 

Strange it may seem, and yet 'tis true, 
That Bears are fond of honey too ; 
But stranger that a bird should lead 
The way, and show them where *- -"»i 
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She, watchful thiag, the treasure found. 
Hovering above, below, around. 
Invites the Bear with plaiadve cries. 
To follow her, and seize the prize. 
Lured by the magic of her song, 
The sh^gy monster strides along. 
Paws out the honey, licks the nest. 
And leaves his guide to eat the rest. 

Prm, Parit7>, Palla. 

The bear in this fable is badly stuog owing to 
the guide taking him to a nest where the bees 
were at home. In another fable, Bruin met with 
the same fate through his own folly in overturning 
a bee-hive, and the inconsequential moral is, "do 
not steal." A better one is that of Pilpay's where 
a gardener takes a bear for a companion. They 
live together amicably and all went well nntil one 
unfortunate day when the man fell fast asleep in his 
{prden and a fly tickled his mouth ; the bear drove 
it away two or three times, still it came back j ex- 
asperated with it, he took up a stone to kill it, and 
ttmck with such vengeance that be smashed his 
master's teeth. The moral deduced from this is 
that it is better to have a prudent enemy than an 
id. 
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The bear occupies a conspicuous place in My- 
thology on account of the two Constellations Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor, which according to classic 
fable are the metamorphosed and translated mortals 
Calls to and her son Areas. 

An extrordinary bear story is published in £/• 
Nicholas for October 1896. The incident related 
took place in 1847 in the Trans-Caucasian Ger- 
man colony of Eiizabeththal, about thirty miles 
from Tiflis. 

The little Tartar children were in the habit of 
climbing the paths on the mountains to gather 
blackberries or raspberries. One day a little girl 
and a bear met upon a very narrow ledge quite 
suddenly ; a projecting rock hiding one from the 
other until quite close together. The meeting was 
witnessed with horror by the people in the valley 
below ; fire-arms were hastely taken up, but the 
distance was great, and there was the danger of 
wounding the child. In the meantime, the girl 
stood still petrified with fear, and the bear halted 
apparently undecided. There was not room to 
pass, on one side was a precipice, on the other the 
steep face of the mountain. The bear solved the 



difficulty ; be stood op oq his hind legs and then 
cksped the girl with his fore paws, lifted her up, 
turned round — for a moment she was suspended 
over the chasm — then deposited her safely on the 
other side and went his way. Thb story is tran- 
lated from the Russian of Vera P. Zheiikhovsky, 
who lived at Tiflis. 
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] T wilt be as well at oace to dismiss the 
idea that was once entertained that the 
gigantic creature called in Holy Scrip- 
ture a unicorn is one and the same as the slight 
and graceful heraldic animal. * The unicorn of the 
Bible is probably the rhinoceros which has one, 
or sometimes two horns, and therefore answers to 
the words of Scripture ; the Arabic name for it is 
also the same at the Hebrew word which is trans- 
lated 'unicorn.' 

The Unicorn is entirely an heraldic creation, 
and is supposed to have originated about the time 
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of the Crusades. It was necessary that knights 
should bear some device upon their banners and 
shields by which they might be distinguished in 
battle ; they had exhausted the catalogue of well 
known noble animals and birds, such as the lion, 
the horse, or the eagle ; what then more natural 
than that the soldiers of the Cross when they be- 
held in foreign lands the antelope bounding from 
crag to crag, would not only wonder and admire, 
but esteem it worthy to be adopted as the device 
of any new made knight. Represented in profile 
its two long straight horns would appear as one, 
and fancy might have to complete the picture 
when no living specimen was at hand to stand for 
a portrait. And it may not at first have been drawn 
as the modern unicorn ; it may have been, by suc- 
cessive stages of development, transformed by the 
heraldic painter into the conventional animal we 
are accustomed to see. 

In mediaeval times people had become used to 
the idea of the unicorn to such an extent that they 
thoroughly believed it to be a real animal ; that is 
an animal with the head and body of a horse, the 
hoofs of a stag, the tail of a lion, and a horn ! 
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Many tales were tdd to prove the aanal ex- 
iiteace of anch an animal za the Doicora i some 
were mere idle nunoara, other* were the reporti 
of traveller* xrho had not Ken a aDta>m nor any- 
thing like it, and aimply related what they bad 
beard. Robert Frampton, bishop <^ Gloncester 
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1672-90, in bit yoanger days travelled abont in 
the East, and there, as related in his life, he met 
with a great offittr of the king of Ethiopia who 
told him that "the most famously remarkable 
beast they had was the Unicom, which was very 
wild sod rarely taken ) he had often seen it, and 
described it just as we paint them. The man b«ng 
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utterly unacqaainted with the European fancy, 
made it if not probable at least possible that such 
a beast there might be/' 

Comenios in his Visible Worlds (Amsterdam, 
1657,) has the figure of the conventional unicorn 
among horned- bensts, with the brief explanation 
Monoceroif babet unum sed pretic/um ; the Unicom 
has only one, but that is very predous. 

To account for the unicorn having never been 
captured, one writer said that ''the greatness of 
his mind was such that he chooseth rather to die 
than be takeia alive/' which reads well, but does 
not, unfortunately, account for the entire absence 
of a dead specimen. 

Imagination attributed to the unknown animal 
a proud, fierce, and untameable nature. Shakes- 
peare makes Timon of Athens upbraid the churlish 
philosopher in this strain — ** Wert thou the uni- 
corn, pride and wrath would confound thee, and 
make thine own self the conquest of thy fury." 
George Sandys, who lived 1577-1643, has these 
lines: — 

Will the fierce Unicom thy voice obey. 
Stand at the crib and feed upon the hay ? 
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On the other hand it was esteemed at an em- 
blem of parity, and ecclesiastical vestments were 
embroidered with a figure of it. There was a 
tradition that if its skin was at all defiled, it pined 
away and died ; also that it would never allow 
itself to be caught except by a virgin, and all the 
details are given of the mode of proceeding. **A 
maid is set where he haunteth, and she openeth 
her lap, to whom the unicorn, as seeking restue 
from the force of the hunter, yieldeth his head, 
and leaveth all his fierceness, and resting himself 
under her protection, sleepeth until he Is taken 
and shun." 

James IV., king of Scotland, 1485-1533, took 
for the supporters of the Royal arms of Scotland 
— a red lion rampant — two silver unicorns. James 
VI. had the same prior to his accession to the 
English throne as James I, in 1603* Then, as was 
the custom, he united the Arms of England and 
Scotland by quartering the shield, as we see it at 
present, and for supporters took the golden lion of 
England on the right and one of the Scottish uni- 
corns for the left. In an account of a pageant or 
royal progress made by James L in the year of his 
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tccession to the crown of England, two chorister 

boys of S. Paurs, we are told, deUvered an address 

in "sweet and ravishing royce," in which allnsioa 

Is made to the new supporter of the royal arms and 

London complimented on giving up its mercandle 

pursuits on that day, and being not so much a 

city for the dme as 

— a parke 
Where runnes (being newly borne) 
With die fierce lyon, the faire unicorn. 

The heraldic description of the supporters of 
the Royal Arms is — Dneter : a lion rampant, gar- 
dant, and crowned witth the imperial txown, mr; 
Siniiter : a unicorn argmtf armed, crined, gorged 
with a coronet composed of crosses patfes and 
fleur de lis, a chain affixed thereto passing between 
its fore legs and reflexed over its back, all sr. 

These have been the Royal Supporters ever 
since, except on the seal of the Exchequer in the 
time of Charles L where they are an antelope and 
a stag, both ducally collared and chained* 

The origin of Supporters is supposed to have 
come from the custom of leading a person upon 
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whom a dbtincdon was tboat l«> be oonferrfd to 

the prince to be inTetted with die symbols of the 

dignity, and as he was ngf^^ni by two persons of 

rank when he recttved the digpity, as a memorial 

he took supporters for his coat of arms, any twp 

creatures he pleased, real or imaginary. 

Richard 11. had for supporters two angds in 
white, kneeUng. 

» 

Henry IV. a white swan on the right» and a 
white antelope on the left, both with gold collars 
and chains. 

Henry V. a lion crowned, and the white ante- 
lope as before. 

Henry VI. had two white antelopes chained. 

Edward FV. had the lion on the right, and a 
white bull on the left. 

Edward V. daring his two month^s rdgn had 
a lion and a white doe for supporters. 

Richard m.' had two white boars ; to which 
the poet Gray thus alludes in 7i&^ Bard 9*^ 

The bristled boar, in infant's gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny^ shade. 

Henry VH. had a red dragon on the right and 
a white greyhound on the left. 

Henry VIQ. and Edward VI. (who made no 
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change,) had a lion crowned on the right, and a 
fed dnigon* on the left* 

Mary, having married the king of Spain, took 
the arms of Caatile and had for supporters a white 
eagle on the right and a lion crowned on the left. 

Elizabeth resumed her father's supporters, the 
lion and red dragon. 

James I., as we have seen, imported a unicorn 
from Scotland, and as the Scottish or Stuan sym- 
bol, it was abominated by that good hater Oliver 
Cromwell ; nor did William IIL hold it in much 
favour, if a medal struck in his time is to be taken 
as any evidence, for on one side it bears a device 
representing the Lion of Nassau » the hereditary 
arms of the Prince of Orange, tearing to pieces 
the Stuart Unicom. Hence we have probably 
the well-known rhyme : — 

The Lion and the Unicorn 

Fighting for the Crown, 
The Lion beat the Unicorn 

Round about the town. 

While un the subject of the Royal Arms it 
may be as well to note that the three leopards, so 

called, on the shield are really lions. Lions in a 
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walking position, showing a full hce, are termed 
in heraldic language leopards ; they are described 
VA passant guardani^ that is walking, and watching, 
showing both eyes. The spots of the leopard go 
for nothing in heraldry, it has its own colours, it 
is the position only that is considered. A fandfol 
explanation has however been attempted ; it is in 
very old French : '*Les lyons de leur nature soot 
rompant, et les leopars sont passant, et ce est le 
premiere difference entre lyons et leopars. L'autre 
difference est car le lyon en armes a tant seuUement 
un oeuU ct Ic leopar en I'autre cost£ en a deux." 
The lion- in armorial bearings does sometimes show 
both eyes, but then the heralds have another name 
for it ; it is a lwn4iopardei or a lion after the man- 
ner of a leopard. 

To return to the Unicorn ; it seems to have 
been regarded as a type of pride and vanity ; we 
have seen how Shakespeare makes use of it, and 
in an old French book of fables — Escpt en Belle 
Humeur, the same disposition is attributed to it in 
that^-JVur Licorne et iTune Hi^. The Unicorn 
boasted to a Hoopoe of the esteem in which she 
was held by the nobility fpr her pure whiteness 
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and the betiity of bcr bora whidi dwy kept among 
thor creatniet. The Hoopoe agreed, bnt said, for 
all that, the would mnch rather pve np all those 
advantages with which nature had endowed the 
Unicom, and whidi only fostered vanity, and in- 
deed might lead to her deadk i 4Uid that as a little 
Hoopoe sha enjoyed delightful freedom, and was 
the envy of no one. 
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jISHOP HEBER writing of the dty of 
Benares says /'the sacred bulls devoted 
to Siva, of every age, tame and familiar 
as mastiiSsy walk lazily up and down the narrow 
streets, or are seen lying across them, and hardly 
to be kicked up — ^any blows, indeed, given them 
must be of the gentlest kind, or woe be to him 
who braves the prejudices of this fanatic popula- 
tion. Monkeys sacred to Hunimaun, the divine 
ape, who, as they pretend, conquered Ceylon for 
Rama, are in some parts of the town equally nu- 
merous, clinging to the roofs and little projections 
of the temples, putting their impertinent heads and 
hands in every fruiterer's or confectioner's shop, 

and taking the food from children at their meals." 

E 
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The Hindii l^end b diif .} thit RaoUt a king 
of Oade, luiTOig resolved to lead a life of penance 
for a dme, retired with hia lovely wife, Sita, to a 
aedoded forest. While they were there, Ravana, 
king of Ceylon, and mler over a race di demons, 
carried Sita away captive to his own dominions. 
Rama immediately roused himself to action, and 
called to his aid Hanuman the king of a race of 
snpematnral monkeys, who marched through die 
Deccan and across the Pamban Pass by a ouracu- 
loua bridge, and encountered the wicked Havana 
near his dty, defeated him and his demons, and 
rescued the unhappy Sita. 

In remembrance of this, monkeys are regarded 
as sacred animals. In Ahmandabad, hospitals have 
been provided for their well-being and thousands 
of them are kept, and treated with every care and 
indulgence. In other places where, it is said, they 
sometimes equal the human population, gorgeous 
temples have been erected for them, and diey have 
been advanced almost to die rank of gods ; one of 
diese monkey temples is of great extent and said 
to stand on no less than seven hundred columns ; 
so much has superstition prevailed I 



' In andent Egypt monkeys were held in some 
sort of estimatipn, as their mummified remains 
testify ; perhaps these panicnlar specimens had 
been domestic pets. There is an ancient represent 
tation of monkeys employed in gathering figs, and 
an Egyptian slave is holding a basket for the fmit. 
.The monkeys are pictured true to nature, for they 
are shown as looking after their own interests and 
helping themselves. 

In later times when travellers explored what 
were until then unknown countries, many extra- 
ordinary tales were told, and of monkeys » as well 
as of other things. One traveller related how he 
had seen *'an animal perfectly resembling man, but 
long armed and hairy all over, most swift, and 
greedy after human flesh, which, that he might 
better take his prey, he feigneth laughter and sud- 
denly, while the person stands listening, seizeth 
upon him." 

Soon; however, monkeys were tamed, taught 
tricks, and kept by the wealthy for the amuse- 
ment of their friends, as jesters were. Tubal in 
the Merchant of Venice informs Shylock that a 
ring, his daughter had taken, had been exchanged 
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for a monkey. To which Shylock replies, ''thoa 
tormentest me Tubal, it was my turquoise ; I had 
it of Leah when I was a bachelor ; I would not 
have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.** 

The Spectator in a paper dated April 3, 17IT, 
ridicules die fashionable folly of the day in a let- 
ter, supposed to have been received from a dealer 
hi monkeys ; it runs thus : — 

"Honoured Sir,— having heard that this nation it 
a great encourager of ingenuity, I have brought 
with me a rope-dancer that was caught in one of 
the woods belon^ng to the great Mogul. He is 
by birth a monkey, but swings upon a rope, takes 
a pipe of tobacco, and drinks a glass of ale, like 
any reasonable creature. He gives great satisfaction 
to the quality ; and if they will make a subscrip- 
tion for him, I will send for a brother of his out 
of Holland, that is a very good tumbler; and also 
for another of the same family whom I design for 
my merry-andrew, as being an excellent mimic, 
and the greatest droll in the country where he now 
. is. I hope to have this entertainment in readiness 
for the next winter ; and doubt not but it will 
please more than the opera or the puppet-show." 

In the reign of queen Anne there was exhibi- 
ted in London ''a wild hairy man** who danced on 



the tight rope "with a balance," smoked at well 
as any Christian, and took off* bis hat to pay bis 
respects to the company. 

The Order of Mammalia, called quaJrumana on 
account of their having foar handa with thnmbt* 
comprisea monkeys and lemurs. The monkeys are 
by far the larger family, and contain out hundred 
and twenty or more well-known varieties grouped 



The Barbary Apt. 
into distinct and widely difiering classes. It wtU 
suffice for our purpose to divide them Into diree 
— the apes, which have long arms and no tails ; the 
baboons with short tails ■ and the monkeys proper 
which have long tails and are oa the whole much 
amaUer than apes and baboons. Apes may be five 
feet high, monkeys bnt a few inches. 
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Thft tlories dial are cold of theie animak are 
chiefly about monkeys, who are more lively, more 
easily tamed, and more amusing in general than 
the other two } though the apes have made thdr 
mark and shown the greater intelligence, and now 
and then we have the tricks of a baboon. 

The Barbary ape represented on the preceding 
page, is an inhabitant not of Africa only bnt of 
Enrope, as it is found in great numbers upon the 
rock of Gibralter. If taken when quite young it is 
readily taught to perform, and it would -probably 
be from this species that the performing monkeys 
of former days were obtained. It is not a large 
kind for when standing erect it is bnt from two to 
three feet high. 

The Oran-outang and the Cbimpans6 or Go- 
rilla are very much larger when full grown, and 
more human-like ; but only young specimens have 
been brought to England, and these the uncertain 
climate has soon disposed of. They are grave in 
disposition and can be taught to imitate the actions 
of man in a demure and qui:ft manner. One that 
was exhibited in London a hundred years ago, sat 
at table, used a fork and spoon, and drank wine 



out of a gUst. It wtt exttemAj gende, iffectioo- 
ate, good-tempered, much attached to its keeper, 
aad obedient to his commands i this was a yonng 
one and only two feet four inches high* 

Mr. Copts of Edinburgh had a yonng spedmen 
which he allowed to roam about the house. One 
day he gave it half an orange, a fruit of which it 
was passionately fond, and put the other half on 
a high shelf out of reach and sight. A little while 
after, when Mr. Copts was resting on a couch with 
his eyes closed. Jocko approached the couch very 
quietly to make sure that his master was asleep i 
Mr. Copts remidned perfectly still and Jocko being 
satisfied proceeded to dimb the shelves and secure 
the other half of his beloved orange i when he hAd 
finished it he carefully hid the peel among some 
shavings in the grate, then he agun examined his 
master, and having no reason to doubt the reality 
cf his slumbers. Jocko retired confidentiy to his 
own blanket. Here there must have been a series 
of impressions akin to reason , there was cunning 
joined with caution and inquisitiveness, and these 
are indeed the characteristics of the whole tribe, 
and are developed most in confinement. 
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Odier animals are guilty of thieying, and they 
know they are doing wrong, or why should they 
attempt to conceal the crime ? The writer saw a 
row of tethered elephants at the Indian Exhibition 
held in London in 1895, each had its own heap 
of hay, all were feeding diligently, all but one old 
and restless animal ; he was more intent on taking 
his neighbour's hay than filling his own stomach, 
and he was very crafty abont it ; he pnt oat his 
trunk and secured a good wisp, which he did not 
carry to his mouth but tucked carefully under his 
pile to hide it, and this he did more than once. 

When an ape is introduced in a fable, seldom 
anything is related characteristic of the animal ; it 
is brought in merely to represent an ill-regulated 
mind, as in the following : — An ape had twins ; 
one of them she loved passionately, the other she 
hated. One day it so happened that the favoured 
one seriously hurt its foot by a fall while leaping 
from tree to tree. The mother, hearing its cries, 
ran to its assistance, but was so overcome by fear 
and anxiety for her darling that in the excess of 
her affection she squeezed it to death. Moral ; the 
partiality of parents is the ruin of children. 



An ouran-ontang that was being bronght to 
England was allowed to wander freely about the 
ship and soon became familiar with the sailort. 
They chased it about the rigging, and when in a 
playful humour, he would swing at the end of a 
rope till he touched one of them and then dart off 
again. He usually slept at the masthead and took 
some sailor's jacket or a blanket for a wrap. Off 
the Cape of Good Hope he suffered from the cold 
and would climb into the arms of his friends and 
clasp them closely for warmth, and scream if any 
attempt was made to remove him. On the whole 
he was very gentle, and sometimes grave even to 
melancholy ; he would not play with some small 
monkeys on board the bhip when he thought any 
one was watching him, as if ashamed of such fn« 
volous amusement ; but at other times he would 
lie on his back, catch them as they ran about and 
romp with them. They seemed fond of his com« 
pany but the intercourse did not seem to be that 
of equals ; he did not play with them as with the 

• 

boys of the ship. One day he was caught trying 
to shove overboard a cage containing three small 

monkeys whose food it was thought he coveted. 

P 
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Thf Baboon. 

This disagreeable looking animal, drawn by Be- 
wick, and ^ren in hii book as "The Baboon," u 
the Simia Spkytut of Ljanaeni and one only of the 
many baboons. They vary moch in appearaocet 
bnt are all alike treacherous, and savage brutes. 
Iliere are however stories told of them which 
credit them with some degree of hamonr. 

" Happy Jerry," the propeny of Mr. Cross of 
the old Exeter Change Menagerie, was a mandril 
or ribbed-nosed baboon. He was very dodle to his 
keepers, but often angry with strangers. Accord- 
bg to the bad and debased habits of the times he 
was taught to smoke and drink ; he preferred gin, 
bnt did not refuse wine. He did not enjoy his 
pipe, and smoked only for the grog that followed 
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the perfonnance. Jerry moved slowly and with 
deliberation at all times, and when seated in his 
arm-chair he was a picture of gravity. One of the 
keepers lighted his pipe and Jerry felt it with his 
finger as if to make sure that it was lighted, then 
slowly inhaling he filled his cheek pouches nndl 
he could send forth a volume of smoke that filled 
the cage. 

Jerry was very strong and could hold a rope 
against two men tugging at it. He was fed chiefly 
upon vegetables, and preferred them cooked ; but 
when he was taken to Windsor Castle to appear 
before George IV. he is said to have dined with 
great relish upon hashed venison. 

Tlie baboons — pig-tailed, dog-faced, ursine, 
etc. are rather repulsive than attractive creatures ; 
let us now turn our attention to the long-tailed 
monkeys, an active, lively, and amusing tribe, and 
that is all. We do not believe in the monkey that 
played chess with Charles V. of Spain and beat 
him ; or in the one that lost an eye and made an 
artificial one ; or in the monkey that saw the bar- 
ber shave his master and went straightway and 
lathered and shaved the cat with supreme success ! 
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Of them all, the Mona or Varied Mookey is. 
according toCuvier, the most graceful !q form and 
motion, and auperior to most in sagacity and dis- 
poiition. Bewick's drawing liere given is of oae 
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which belonged to Robert Hedley, Esq. of New- 
castle. Its leogth was but eighteen inches, but its 
tail measured two feet. 

There are many smaller monkeys, some verjr 
small. Frank Buckland had one be called Tiny 
that vaa not much larger than a rat. Another one 
be called The Hag because there was so much of 
the disagreeable old woman about her. But she 
was not so bad after all, for when Tiny cume to 
Mr. Buckland more dead than alive the Hag took 
to her at once, cuddled her and kept her warm. 



and became a careful and most loving nurse. Pour 
Tiny came round in time and was one of the most 
wicked and intelligent creatures possible, whose 
life was devoted to stealing, for the genuine love 
of the thing. But let Buckland speak for his pets 
in his own words. He says : — 

*'The moment I come down to breakfast I let 
out tie monkeys. I keep a box of sardines specially 
for t e Hag, who immediately helps herself , and 
sits on the table grunting with pleasure as she licks 
her oily fingers. The moment Tiny is let loose 
she steals whatever is on the table, and it is great 
fun to see her snatch off the red-herring from the 
plate and run off with it to the top of the book- 
shelves. While I am getting down my herring. 
Tiny goes to the breakfast-table again, and, if she 
can, steals the egg ; this she tucks under her arm 
and bolts away, running on her hind legs. This 
young lady has of late been rather shy of eggs, as 
she once stole one that was quite hot and bu nt 
herself. She cried out, and the Hag left off eating 
sardines, shook her tail violently, and opened her 
mouth at me, as much as to say, " You have hurt 
my T*iny." If I keep too sharp a look-out upon 
Miss Uny, she will run like a rabbit across the 
table and upset what she can. She generally tries 
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the sngar first, as she can then steal a bit, or she 
will just put her hand on the milk jug and pull it 
over. If she cannot get at the sugar or the milk-jug 
she will kick at them with her hind legs, just like 
a horse, and knock them over in her passion. 

"Tiny and the Hag sometimes go out stealing 
together. They climb up my coat and search all 
my pockets. I generally carry a great many cedar 
pencils ; the monkeys take them out and bite oflT 
the cut ends ; but the great treat is to pick and 
pick at the door of a glass cupboard till it is open, 
then to get in and drink the hair oil, which they 
know is there. Any new thing that comes they 
tmist examine, and when a hamper comes I let the 
monkeys unpack it, especially if I know it contsdns 
game. They pull out the straw a bit at a time, 
peep under the paper, run oft crying, in thrir own 
language, '' Look out, there's something alive in 
the basket.*' The performance generally ends in 
upsetting it, and if they turn out a hare they 
both set to work and "look fleas" in the hare's 
fur. I once received a snake in a basket, and I let 
the monkeys unpack it ; they have a mortal horror 
of a snake. When they found out the contents 
they were off in double-quick time, crying "mur- 
der ! thieves ! " and it was a long time before they 
would come down from the top of the bookcase." 
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Few perons could have tolerated tiich frantic 
proceedings in a house, and the monkeys would 
have been voted a nuisance , but Prank Buckland 
thought otherwise. He acknowledged that they did 
considerable mischief, but said that he was amply 
rewarded by their funny and afFectionate ways. 
He allowed too that they had fits of temper, and 
these are indeed sometimes serious. The writer 
knew a gentleman, a surgeon, who had a monkey 
chat he one day offended, and it bit and seriously 
lacerated his arm. 

Here is another monkey trick. A ship home- 
ward bound from Jamaica had on board a lady with 
her infant, and a monkey. One fine day when this 
lady was sitting on the deck with the baby, the 
captain offered her his telescope to look at a pass- 
ing vessel. She stood up and laid the baby on the 
seat. In an instant, before she had hardly time to 
put the glass to her eye, the monkey, who must 
have been on the watch, snatched up the infant 
and ran into the rigging with it. The man at the 
helm saw the theft and sang out ; the mother then 
glanced upward and (ell down in a swoon. Some 
cf the sailors were starting in pursuit but the cap- 



nia Mopped them t he wu afraid that the monkey 
if cbued would drop the child while leaping from 
maat to man to evade ita partners. He ordered 
theffl all to go below, the mother was carried to 
her cabin, and he took a station where he coold see 
and not be seen. The plan happily succeeded; 
the monkey on seeing the coast clear came dowa 
cantiously from its lofty perch, and replaced the 
infant on the seat, cold, fretful, and frightened, 
but in other respects no worse for the adventare -, 
it is almost needless to add that the baby was soon 
in its mother's arms, welcomed with tears, and 
thanks, and blessings. 

On board another ship were two monkeys, a 
large one who was called Pug and a little fellow 
named Meike ; these two seemed to hive entered 
into a league, olTeasive and defensive, for co-ope- 
radon in mischief. The chief duty of the little one 
was to recnve and hide the property stolen by the 
other, and also, bang ever alert, to warn him of 
oy approaching danger. The capuia of the ship 
Dade a great pet of Pug, and was especially de* 
ighted to see the contortions he made when strug- 
gling with a pinch of snuff dispensed from a gold 



snnfF-box of great value. What was fun to the 

captuQ was misery to poor Pag» and 00 woader 

if he devised a plan for freeing himself from an 

amusement by which he suffered. He was teen 

in apparent consulution with his little friend, and 

soon after the gold snaff*-bcx disappeared. Every 

one was examined, and a searching inqnirj madej, 

bnt nothing came of it. « 

In the meantime it was observed that the mon* 

keys were more retired than nsual, and that the 

little one was often seen peeping into the chest of 

a midshipman, who happened to be absent at* the 

time, while Pug prowled about in the vicinity* 

When the midshipman returned he was told of the 

loss of the snuff-box and of the little monkey's 

strange behaviour. He smiling, thus replied, ** The 

little fellow, Meike, always uses my chest for his 

store house, indeed I glvf^ him a till and go shares 

in all his plunder oF fruits and good things, and 

we always agree about the spoil ; perhaps he has 

put the snuff*-box there." An immediate exarnina- 

tion took place, Meike showing his displeasure all 

the while by a continual chatter. The lost treasure 

was found carefully concealed beneath linen and 

o 
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other things at the bottom of the till. The captain 
felt that Pug had a very good reason for wishing 
to be rid of the box and did not have the offenders 
punished* 

A lady, (it is more than a hundred years ago») 
had a favourite monkey who died, as most of the 
tribe do in this country, of tuberculated lungs. 
At dinner the following day, this lady asked the 
celebrated Mr. Sheridan, who was then a young 
man, to write an epitaph on her favourite whose 
name was Jim. The wit looked first at the beau- 
tiful woman who made the request, then at the 
baronet, her husband, and after a moment*s con- 
sideration said : — 

Ah poor little Jim ! 
Fm Borry for him ; 
I'd rather by half 
It had been Sir Ralph. 

It might be only a joke, but it was said that Sir 
Ralph did not like it and never forgave Sheridan. 

Some monkeys have bushy tails and some have 

smooth tails. The bushy tails are only for orna« 

menty their owners make no use of them i but the 

the smooth ttfls are used to a great extent, they 



are twisted ronad brancbet of trees and monkeyi 
climb by tbem and swing by them, head dowa- 
«rards, tike clock pendulnms. 



Tht Homier. 
The Coaitas are seldom seen on the ground, u 
they hve mostly in trees feeding on fruits. They 
pass from one tree to another by linking tbem* 
selves together by their tails aod swinging antil 
they can reach the next. 

There is a tribe of m<Hikeya in Trinidad which 
have a great aversion to water ; if they want to 
cross a stream they climb a tree upon the bank, 
and form a chain by hanging to the tails of each 
other. They swing backwards and forwards till 
the lowest one can lay bold of a branch opon the 
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opposite bank and pull the rest over. This per- 
formance k carried out aoudst terrible jabberingt 
and cries, and with frightful grimaces. 

'*The Two Monkeys/' in Gay's Fables are a 
good satire on men and manners ; they force their 
way into a show where a gaping crowd applauds 
with clapping hands the antics of a tumbler upon 
a tight rope. 

With smiles, quoth pug ; "If pranks like these 
The giant apes of reason please, 
How would they wonder at our arts — 
They must adore us for our parts ! 
High on the twig I've seen you cling, 
Flay, twisty and turn in airy ring ; 
^ How can those clumsy things, like me. 
Fly with a bound from tree to tree ? 
But yet, by this applause we find 
These emulators of our kind 
Discern our worth, our parts regard, 
Who our mean mimicks thus reward/' 
'^Brother," the grinning mate replies, 
*'In this I grant that man is wise. 
While good example they pursue, 
We must allow some praise is due ; - 
But when they strain beyond their guide, 
I laugh to scorn the mimic pride. 
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For how fantastic it the sight. 
To meet men always bolt npffigbc» 
Because we sometimes walk on two I 
I hate the imitating crew. 

The Rev. WiUiam Jones, the celebrated Jones 
of Nayland, who was learned in Theology, Philo- 
sophy, and Music, left among his miscellaneous 
writings a paper upon the Moral Character of the 
Monkey. It was written no doubt in the latter 
half of the ei^teenth century when monkeys as 
domestic pets had long been the rag^. Aa extract 
ffom it will fitly close this chapter on monkeys. 

A gentleman whose premises were infested by 
a large breed of sparrows, said they were birds of 
mprilnd^. Of all monkeys it may be said, with 
mudi more propriety, that they are beasts of no 
principle ; for they have every evil quality, and 
not one good one. They are saucy and insolent ; 
always making an attempt to bully and terrify 
people ; and biting those first who are most afraid 
of them. An impertinent curiosity runs through 
all their actions. They never can let things alone, 
but must know what is going forward. If a pot 
or a kettle is set upon the fire, and the cook turns 
her back, the monkey whips off the cover to see 



whar she has put iato it ; even thong^ he cannot 
get at it without setting his feet upon the hot bars 
of the grate. 

Afimicry is another of the monkey's qualities. 
Whatever he sees men do, he mast affect to do 
the like himself. He seems to have no rule of his 
own, and so is ruled by the actions of men or 
beasts ; as weak people follow the fashion of the 
world, whether it be good or bad. 

With regard to its ofFspring, the monkey hath 
little more than the foolish part of parental affec- 
tion. The mother often dandle^ her young one till 
she has stifled it, or wearied it out of its life ; and 
holds out her ugly brat for everybody to see and 
admire it ; as if for its beauty it were the wonder 
of the animal creation. 

No monkey has any sense of gratitude, but 
takes his victuals with a snatch, and then grins in 
the face of the person who gives it him, lest he 
should take it away again ; for he supposes that 
all men will snatch away what they can lay hold 
of, as the monkeys do. 

Every monkey delights in mischief, md cannot 
help doing it when it is in hi^ power, [f anything 
he takes hold of can be broken or spoiled, he is 
sure to find the way of doing it ; and he chatters 
with pleasure when he hears tho noise of a china 
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vessel smashed to pieces upon the parement. If 
he takes op a bottle of iak, he empties it upoa the 
floor. He turns your sand-box upside down, or 
sifts it into the ink-horn. He unfolds all your pa^ 
pers and scatters them about the room ; and what 
he cannot undo he tears to pieces ; and it is won- 
derful to see how much of this work he will do 
in a few minutes when he happens to get loose. 

Everybody has heard of the monkey, whose 
curiosity led him to the mouth of a cannon to see 
how it went off; when he paid for his peeping 
with the loss of his head. In a ship where a rela- 
tion of mine was an ofHcery while the men were 
busy in fetching powder trom below, and making 
cartridges, a monkey on board took up a lighted 
candle, and ran down to the powder-room to see 
what they were about, but was happily overtaken 
just as got to the lanthorn* and thrown out at the 
nearest port-hole into the sea, with the lighted 
candle in his hand. 

In all the actions of the monkey there is no 
appearance of anything gooi or useful, nor any 
species of evil that is wanting in them. They are 
indeed like to mankind ; t.\ey can ride a pig as a 
man rides a horse or are better, and most excellent 

* Powder-room lantenu are glazed with stone-ground glass, and 
placed at the bulk*head of the magazine, and stand over a wood 
cistern lined with lead and full of water. — Naval ExfoiHor, 1 750. 
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jockiet I but after all, they are otilj like the worst 
of (be human spedes whom oo edncatioa can cor- 
rect. If all the qnalidei of the monkey are pat 
together they coastitnte what is properly called 
ill-naturt ; and if a person would know what an 
ill-oatBred man is, he mast find one who is artful, 
selfish, rapadous, miscbieTOus, and tyrannical, that 
man is a monkey to all intents and purposes, with 
the addition of reason, (which makes him worse,) 
and the loss of reli^on and consdence, is worst of 
all ; for without these reason is rather a disadvao- 
t^ 1 as no monkey can possibly be managed but 
by bdng kept contintially in fear. So all laws and 
restraints amongst men are made for those who 
are most like to monkeys. 
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I WRITER in the Saturday M^oKtu, in' 
183J, qoctes an adTertisemeot of zhe 
eariy part of die eighteenth centnrjr, in 
which notice is given of " The York Four-Days' 
Stage Coach," two days being allowed for the 
joarney -&om York to Stamford, and two more 
for the remainder. On this the writer remarks, — 
"The disunce from York to London is loo nulea, 
conld Benjanun Krkman and his partners (^who 
ran the coachj] now witness tliis distance travelled 
with ease by the mail in little more than twenty 
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hoan, wtiA tbta occapied at Icttt itxty, they 
woald be ■arpriwd." 

h iM aitide in the Pimj Magtaint of the lame 
yctf, it » staml that in 1763 the London coach 
Nt off fnoi Edinbargh only once a month, and 
waa ban twelve to sixteen days in making what 
wu dwfl oNuidered a hazardous expedition 1 and 
It b ahowa that the change from thia nuumer of 
tnTcUing is immense, as "The journey between 
London and EdtDbnigh Is now performed by the 
mail-coach at all ieasoos and in all weathen in lit- 
tle more than fony-thtee hours and a half. The 
persoQ who nndertakes the jonrney exposes hiM- 
•df to scarcely more danger than he doet when he 
walka along the street in which he liTea." 

In 1766. when the Brst Lord Eldoa left scbo^ 
to go to Oxford, he went from Newcastle to Loo- 
doo by a coach called Tht Fly, on account of its 
quick travelUng, though it took three or fonr days 
to accomplish the journey. As an apology perhaps 
for the lack of speed, on the panels there was di** 
played this motto. Sat cite, ti sat iau. A Quaker 
the coach, when it stopped at Tnxford, desired 
e chambermaid of the um to be teot for > wheo 
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she came he gave her sixpence, telling her chat he 
forgot to give it to her when he slept there two 
years before. Young Scott, who was not charac* 
terized by any particular bashfnlness of manner, 
directed the attention of the Quaker to the axiom 
on the door of the coach and said, ** Friend, your 
^▼ing the maid sixpence mw is neither /at dto nor 
lat hem!" 

The difBcuIties of travelling were greatly in* 
creased when the journey was not on the direct 
road to London. In 1795 it took my father eleven 
days to go from Underbarrow near Kendal to 
Cambridge. He started on the 29th of September, 
and for some distance, put up at the houses of his 
friends ; this delayed him three days« The first 
day he dined with Mr. Gregg at Lupton and slept 
at Settle. The next day he went to Holme near 
Whalley and spent that and the following day with 
Archdeacon Whitaker,* the learned writer, who 
had built a chapel there upon his estate, which had 
been consecrated July 29, the year before. October 

^ Thomit Dunham Whitaker, lxa., born \^%%» 4i«d itst« b 
wit dMcend«d from the Dr. Whitakcr who lived In the reign o| 
qneen EUzabeth, and Inherited the fiunily ettite at Holme. He 
was the author of a History of WhaUey and other bdok** 
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3» young Hcnrcjr went on to Elland near Halifax, ' 
where he spent Snnday the 4th with Mr. Watson 
and recriyed the Sacrament, and it is noted there 
was a poor meeting in the evening. On Monday 
night he was at the Reindeer, Doncaster,' So far 
he had been helped on his way by friends, now he 
had to depend on his own resources, and on the 
6th, we are told that he walked to a shabby ho.use 
three miles from Newark, where he stayed the 
night. The next day he had a pleasant trip to the ' 
George Inn, Stamford. October the 8th was a 
wet day and he had to stop at the Crown, Pen 
Stanton, where he played draughts with the tnni« 
pike keeper ; the next day he was at Cambridge, 
but his boxes did not arrive till the 19th. 

The following year, 1796, he was still longer 
on the road ; he went to Manchester to visit his 
aunt Fell, part of the way by canal boat, then on 
foot through Buxton and Derby to Loughborough, 
where he got a lift in a return chaise to Leicester. 
At Stilton he took the mail to Huntingdon. 

In 1797» the journey took four days only by 
some coach from Greta Bridge ^to Leeds, and by 
another to Huntingdon, which place was reached 
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at five in the afternoon* One day oat of the four 
was spent at Leeds to see Mr. Hey uid the Rev. 
Mile9 Atkinson.* 

In 1798, Cambridge was reached ril Manches- 
ter and London. The coach left Manchester at six 
in the morning and stopped for breakfast at Buxton^, 
for dinner at Ashburne, for tea at Derby, and for 
supper at I^eicester ; the next day breakfast was at 
Northampton and dinner at Dunstable. 

The return journeys cannot be made use of to 
illustrate the travelling of the period ; being made 
in summer time they were turned into excursions 
to visit places of interest such as Castleton and the 
Peaky or Chatsworth, or at another time to see 
friends at Birmingham or Liverpool. One trip to 
London on February 5, 1797, when Hervey went 
for ten days to meet two of his sisters, gives us a 
glimpse of the road from Cambridge to London. 
He started in the morning by coach from the Rose 
Inn, through Hockeril and Epping, and arrived at 
the George and Blue Boar, Holborn, about six in 

* Mr. AtkinsoQ was 6th Wrangler la 1763, the year that Dr. 
Mcj was Senior. Mr. Hej had a ion at Magdalen GoUegc who 
waa 7th WMgler in 1799. 
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die crening. Two duly coaches to London were 
adTertized in a C^bridge Gnide of 1763, one of 
them which started from the Rose, Market-place, 
was *'The FI7 for Four Passengers at 12/ each." 

The discomforts of the stage-coach were many. 
On a fine day an ontside place was most enjoyable ; 
the seats might be hard and narrow, but there was 
the pleasant prospect, always changing; the life 00 
the road ; the varied aspect of villages and towns » 
then passed through f now passed by. But fine days 
could not be reckoned upon ; there w«re stormy 
days ; cold days, chilling one to the very marrow ;■ 
and worst of all rainy days, persistently wet— a 
very sad experience. It yon succeeded in keeping 
yourself partially dry by asserting your right to 
plant your umbrella against the wind, it was at 
your neighbour's expense ; or if you were meek 
and long-suffering you had the drip of an umbrella 
on either side, on your own shoulders. 

The inside might be preferable in wet or cold 
weather, but it was a sturty, cramped-up» place, 
and after a few hours of it, it was quite an exer* 
tion to get the body into normal or erect position. 
In a slow coach six 'insides' was the mle ; in the 
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mail four were tqoeezed into t cotre tp ottdiog^y 
smaller space. A poet of the period reooonts his 
misery in the Bath Mail through many verses. Ht 
drives in a hackney coach to Piccadilly, 

The White Horse Cellar is in sight. 
And there we meet the Mails i 

They put us in and ram us tight. 
Legs, bodies, heads, and tails. 

Of pssseogers, we carry four. 

Besides a child on koee ; 
One woman weighed above twelve score t 

So think how blessed were we. 

On they go through mud aad raio , the guard by 
mistake fires off a p(stol» frightens the passengers, 
and the ball lodges in our traveller's trunk, to the 
detriment of the contents. They come to Reading, 

But here we must not stop the least, 
Quick travelling is the fashion ; 

The larder 's shown, like Sancho's feast, 
Which puts me in a passion. 

Hungry and cold, and dark and dull, 
O'er Reading's streets we rumble, 

With stomachs empty, carriage full. 
At one another grumble. 

Eight minutes only are allowed at SpeenhamUnd, 
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near Newbary, for refreshment, and all too soon 

In coach' are forced to take our seat. 

Too cross to make a rhyme. 
We paid for what we might have eat 

If they had given us time. 

After an upset, by which they are only shaken, 
they come to the end of the journey, and the poet 
says, 

To Palmer many thanks I owe 
For his most rare invention ; 

My bones will ache from top to toe 
Whene'er his name they mention. 

John Palmer, here referred to, was proprietor 
of the Bath theatre. The mail bags were carried 
by post-boys on horseback, and the service was 
most irregular. Letters from London to Bath were 
three or four days on the road, whereas a parcel 
sent by a stage-coach leaving London in the after- 
noon was delivered in Bath the next morning by 
ten o'clock. Mr. Palmer suggested the abolition 
of these post-boys and their wretched horses, and 
the adoption of coaches in their place. The msul* 
coaches, according to his plan, were all to leave 
London at 8 p.m., and travel at the rate of eight 
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miles an hour, including stoppages. These OQ the 
retuTii journey were to be timed to arrire in Lon* 
don all about the same hour in the morning. The 
first mail-coach on this plan left London for Bris- 
tol on the evening of August 2, 1 784. 

Mr. Palmer was made Controller General of 
the Post Office and became as noted in his day for 
his postal reforms as Sir Rowland Hill was for bis 
in the next century. 

The early mail-coaches carried two outside 
passengers only in addition to the four inside, this 
number was afterwards increased and the ^peed 
accelerated to ten miles an hour, including stoppa- 
ges. The changing horses about every eight miles 
was but the work of a few moments, the horses 
were waiting and quickly put in, the reins deftly 
thrown to the coachman, and away they went. 

If travellers were in a great hurry, a chaise 
and four was soon ready. When Wardle, with 
Mr. Pickwick, arrived at the Blue Lion, and found 
the fugitives had gone, he shouted,- 

"Chaise and four directly I— out with 'cm ! " 
''Now boys," cried the landlord, ''chaise and 

four out — ^make haste — look alive there ! " 

1 
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Away ran the ottlers and the boys. The Ian- 
ternt glimmered as the men ran to and fro ; the 
horsea' boofa clattered on the uneven pavement of 
the yard » the chaise rnmbled as it was drawn out 
of the coach«hou8e ; and all was noise and bustle. 

'* Now then, k that chaise coming oat to-night ?" 
cried Wardle. 

''Coming down the yard now sir,** replied the 
ostler. 

Oat came the chaise — in went the horses — on 
sprang the boys — in got the travellers. 

" Mind — the seven-mile stage in half an hour," 
shouted Wardle. ^'OfT with you ! '' 

The boys applied whip and spur, and away 
they went, fast and furiously. 

In France, comfort rather than speed was the 
main object. The diligence was a roomy, but cum- 
brous machine ; it carried six, sometimes twelve, 
passengers inside in the voiture, and three more in 
atkt cabriolet f a covered seat in front. It was drawn 
by five horses, one tied in heavy shafts and another 
tacked on at the side, and three leaders abreast, all 
loosely strung together with ropes, which had the 
property of often breaking. The horses are driven 
by a postilion who, according to a description by 
a traveller, was on and off his horse twenty times 
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in the cpvrse of one stage, withoot stopping the 
the vehicle. ''Ton scarcely erer look at him bm 
you find him repairing an accident— -knotting his 
whip, or mending his saddle, or joining a bridle, or 
knocking some part of the machinery with a stone 
picked up on the road." 

There were some roomy coaches in England, 
chiefly short stages, such ss the Greenwich and 
Blackheath four-horse coaches, several of which 
were during the busy hours of the day to be seen 
drawn up on the west side of Gracechurch-streef, 
wanting for passengers. These coaches carried, in 
addition to those inside and upon the roof, six 
passengers behind, in what was called the basket, 
because it was at first literally a basket swung at 
«tfae back, though afterwards it formed part of the 
coach, only entered at the back like a wagonette. 

In 1833, ^hen those compirisons alluded to 
were made, stage-coach travelling had arrived at 
its highest state of excellence, and we, and all who 
were then living, were justly proud of the smart 
teams, and the light and well-hung coaches, then 
running on all the main roads. How it would have 
surprised those people if they could have have been 
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assured that in a very few years the whole system 
would give place to another difTering more widely 
from that of 1833 than that of 1833 did from the 
slow coaching days of 1763, and far surpassing it. 
The twenty hours to York would be reduced to 
three hours and a half, and the journey of forty- 
three and a half hours would be accomplished in 
eight and a half, and with ease and comfort quite 
unknown to stage-coach travellers. 

My own experience of coach travelling is of it 
1.1 its best days, and knowing nothing better I liked 
it. Even a long dark night on the top of a coach, 
provided the weather was fine, had its own pecu- 
liar attractions. The glare of the lamps upon the 
trees and hedges converted them as fancy prompted 
into fantastic monsters waving their arms, then in 
a moment sinking down only to rise up' again in 
some new form. I have watched these changes 
until drowsy slumber has transported me to other 
scenes. This would not last long, soon the blast 
of the guard's horn roused every sleeper, it might 
be to stir up a lazy waggoner whose heavy load 
drawn by eight horses blocked the way ; or to 
awaken the keeper of a toll-gate, who at the sum- 
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moos came out of his lodge muffled in a rough coat 
and night*cap, tad made a way for the coach ; or 
the horn was giving notice of our commg to the 
ostlers of the inn where we next changed horses. 
The clatter of the horses over the pared streets of 
the little town, combined with the sound of the 
horn was enough to awaken every inhabitant. We 
pull up at the inn as the fresh horses are being led 
out of the yard. Those whose work is done are 
soon released and stand aside, enveloped in a cloud 
of steam. During the short process of putting to 
we try to penetrate the darkness and examine our 
surroundings, One or two horn lanterns s(nd the 
reflected light of the coach lamps enable xx* to dis- 
cern here and there a quaint gable and some few 
architectural projections, but they are seen faintly 
in the weird light and imagination filling up the 
outline, may convert it into a scene of romance and 
mystery ; but in the broad daylight how common- 
place it might all appear I 

So the night passes on ; then there comes the 
moment when you are aware that you see objects 
more distinctly, although the darkness seems the 
same, after that there is a faint streak of light in the 
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east, and impercptably almost more and more of 
the landscape is revealed. Then is the coldest hour 
of the twenty-foar, and anxions inquiries are made 
as to the time and place for breakfast. It might be 
two or three stages on and time went wearily, but 
we arrived duly at the hospiuble inn, and having 
partaken of a substantial meal, were disposed to 
look kindly on the coach, seen through the win- 
dow, which was being examined by a blacksmith 
or wheelrighty for had it not carried us so far on 
our way safely, and was it not travel-stained as it 
was a more interesting object than when it started 
with paint and varnish clean and spotless ? 

Coach travelling was not superseded by rail- 
ways all at once, coaches were driven off the road 
by slow degrees ; all my journeys to Cambridge, 
1836-40, were made by road. On June 13, 1839, 
I went to Bristol by one of Cooper's coaches, cele- 
brated for regularity, as well as tor the good and 
substantial mid-day meal Mr. Cooper provided for 
the passengers at his own residence half way. At 
that time the railway was completed from London 
to Maidenhead, and so far we were taken by Rail, 
as being more economicaL 
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On September tl^ pch, the taine year, I had a 
most delightful drive by coach from Barnttapk 
through Bideford, Torrington, OakhamptOQi and 
Tavistock to Plymouth, The day was perfect and 
the scenery charming, but the passngers were few 
in number ; some stages I was the only one* 

The next moruing I went to Exeter, and after 
a delay there of two hours, suned by a London 
coach through Honiton, and Wincanton, intending 
to stay at Winterboume Stoke, but the coachman 
smd there was no inn there at which I could get a 
bed, and it was then three o'clock in the morning, 
so I went on to Amesbury, where I went to bed 
for three or four hours, and after breakfast rode 
the innkeeper's pony back to Winterbourne Stoke, 
passing Stonehenge on the way, to call upon Mr. 
Settle. I returned to Amesbury by three o'clock 
in the afternoon in time for a coach to London » this 
proceeded by road as far as Basingstoke, where it 
was put on the South Western Raulway, which 
was open at that time thence to Nine Elms. 

Another delightful trip was from Nottingham 
on June 20, 1840. The coach started at 7 a«m* 
and the route lay among the romantic hills and 
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dales of Derbyshire, throngli Matk>ck, Bake well, 
and BoxtoD, to Bfandiestcr, which was reached 
at 4 pjD. Thence I went by Rail to Preston, ar- 
riring there at six, and half an honr later I was 
on the Newcastle coach, which passed throng^ 
Lancaster and Kirkby Lonsdale ; the latter place, 
my destination, was reached abont il pan. 

Going back <» Joly I5f the railway was open 
between Lancaster and Preston, so went by coach 
from Kendal to I^ancaster. At Barton, where we 
changed horses, we were mnch delayed by a jib* 
bing horse ; so firmly did he plant his feet on the 
ground the others conld not move him, and after 
a flogging which did more harm than good he was 
left behind. On the outskirts of Lancaster we for<i- 
tunately met with an omnibus which enabled ns 
to catch our train for Liverpool. 

A rather difHcult journey was one from Ripoa 
to Leeds on January II, 1 841. There had been 
deep snow, and we had six horses, but the har- 
ness was not equal to the extra strain and kept 
on breaking until we mere reduced to tackling for 
two, and the passengers had to trudge on foot 
through the snow to the iiext town. 
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Railways at first were not free from Tarioiis 
defects, and many people preferred the road. I 
made my last all-night journey by coach in 1841. 
I left London by the * Rockingham* on March I9, 
at 5, 45, p.m and arrived at Leeds the next after- 
noon before five o'clock. 

Another, but very short journey from Bury St. 
Edmund's to Thetford and bade on June 14, 1 849, 
was notable. The coach which I and my friends 
happened to take was an opposition one, driven by 
a clever whip who had formerly driven the Pal- 
mouth mail, and we had a good team of horses. 

Nothing happened on the journey out, we did 
not fall in with the other coach, which started at 
an earlier hour ; but on the return journey we had 
ample opportunity for observing our coachman's 
skilful tactics. Being only an opposition coach it 
had not the privilege of standing in the station 
yard at Thetford, but had to wait outside, hence 
the grievance, and the reprisals which followed. 
The other coach was allowed to start first, but it 
had to pull up at an inn close by, and there our 
coachman passed it. We were going at an easy 
pace when the other coach came up behind, but 

K 
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obscurely seen through the clouds of dust which 
we raised, the guard by a blast of his horn gave 
notice that they wished to pass, and our coachman 
by drawing his horses to one side left ample room. 
How delighted those dust-covered passengers fel^ 
when they saw before them an avenue open to the 
pure air, but alas, human hopes are subject to dis' 
appointment, as soon as the leaders of the second 
coach, stimulated by the whip, got abreast of us, 
our horses at some confidential intimation from the 
driver, known to them but not apparent, mended 
their pace without show, and the other coach was 
again in the rear. ^^Oh," remarked our driver in 
an undertone, ''I thought you wanted to pass," 
and again took the middle of the road and an easy 
pace. The same manoeuvre was executed two or 
three times during that eleven miles drive. 

When I lived at Hawkhurst a four-horse day 
mail coach,, running between Staplehurst and Has- 
tings, passed through, until discontinued upon the 
opening of the railway between Tunbridge Wells 
and Hastings. There was a good deal of posting 
too on that road, and the change of horses being 
made at Hawkhurst, there were always post-boys 
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at the Queen's Head and the Royal Oak on the 
look out for a coming chaise. After the railway 
vras opened to Hastings the Rye day mail came 
through Hawkhurst, 

As to the dangers of coach traTelling, they 
vrere many ; a pole might snap when gcnng down 
hill ; or an axle break ; or some obstruction be 
' run ag^nst on a dark and foggy night — a coach 
high-laden soon lost its balance. One dark night 
when I was outside a fast coach» the leaders sud- 
denly swerved to one side ; the coachman called 
to the guard who came with a lamp and found a 
sack of com in the middle of the road. The guard 
dragged it aside to the hedge and we went on our 
way, feeling thankful that we had escaped unhurt. 

If a coach was upset , the passengers were few 
in number, and the injuries inflicted not so horrible 
as those in a rsulway accident ; but if they were 
estimated according to the number of travellers, 
the percentage was very large. Railway travel- 
ling is upon the whole most safe. Someone made 
an elaborate calculation of the chances of being in 
a railway accident, and very small they were. A 
man might travel every hour of his life and yet 
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nol hare one chance ; and if he had to go on until 
he lost hit life in one he would have to travel day 
and night for tome hundreds of years. 

We now turn to Railways ; and if we begin 
at the beginning we cannot but be amazed at the 
slow development of the first idea. As early as 
1676 there was a railway near Newcastle to con- 
vey coals from the pit to the river ; true, it was 
but a wooden railway and soon wore out, but the 
idea was there, and after a dme the wooden rails 
were plated with iron. In 1768 cast iron rails, 
made at G>lebrook-dale were used. By 181 C one 
hundred and fifty miles of these railways were in 
use in South Wales alone ; but so far the traction 
had been done by horses. 

Steam locomotion had been tried on orcUnary 
roads as far back as 1784, but it was slow work 
adapting steam to iron roads. We have a similar 
instance of the slowness of invention in the case 
of the bicycle. At the beginning of this century 
the dandyhorse or velocipede, was for a time the 
rage. It was a machine with two wheels in line 
attached to a frame on which the rider was seated 
with his toes just touching the ground, and by 
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striking the road with them, as a rower beats the 
water with his oars, he was able to propel himself 
at a good pace. This machine, though roughly 
constructed according to our ideas, was to aU in- 
tents and purposes a bicycle, but without pedals, 
and it took half a century to invent and develop 
these simple but most valuable appendages. 

So far back as 1 784 a Mr. Murdock in Com- 
iivall had invented a steam-carriage which he ran 
on the road. Then Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian 
in 1802, took out a patent for a steam-carriage to 
run on ordinary roads, and later, about 1827, Mr. 
Gumey construaed one to carry fifteen passengers. 
Mr. Hancock built several In and after 1830 ; he 
named them the Infant, the Era, the Enterprise, 
the Autopsy, etc. One of them was a steam omni- 
bus which I have seen working on the road from 
the Gty to Paddington. These carriages were not 
a success owing chiefly to their costliness and the 
excessive tolls demanded by turnpike trusts. 

In the meantime Mr. Stevenson, in the north, 
was adapting steam for the traction of coals on the 
pit tramways. In 1820, a Mr. Gray advocated a 
general system of railways to be worked by steam. 
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and pnbUshed a book in which it8 vast advantages 
were set forth, and he affirmed that they who re- 
fated to further hb scheme had eyes but could not 
see. Fully assured of the ultimate success of his 
project he mtroduced it in the foUowmg lines : — 

No speed with this^ can fastest horse compare ; 
No Wright like this, canal or vessel bear. 
As this will commerce every day promote. 
To this let sons of commerce grant thdr vote. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway, which 
was opened in September 1 825, with the engine 
named 'Locomotion/ was the first one constructed 
for carrying passengers. The success of this line 
led to the passmg of the Act of Parliament for the 
line between Liverpool and Manchester. In 1829, 
little more than a year before it was opened, the 
directors of the Gnnpany had not determined the 
important question of motive power, and were 
hesitating between locomotives and stationary en- 
gines with cables. At length a premium of £500 
was offered for the best locomotive that could be 
built at a cost not exceeding £550. This seems 
a very inadequate sum now in these days of pon- 
derous eight-wheeled eng^es weighing eighty tons 
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and running fifty miles an hour or morCi but then 

men's expectations were moderate and a speed of 

twelve miles an hour was all that was considered 

possible, indeed it was stated that ten would do* 

On the day appointed for trial four engines were 

ready ; the machinery of three of them— ^the Sans 

Pareil, the Perseverance and the Novelty— became 

disabled under the test required, which was that 

each should draw three times its own weight ; the 

Rocket, Robert Stevenson's engine, weighing 4^ 

tons, was alone successful, it drew its load at a 

speed of fourteen or fifteen miles an hour, and 

without a load ran thirty. 

Thi^ railway was opened on September t^t 
1830, and eight locomotives of Stevenson's were 
used. The customs of the coaching system were 
adhered to as much as drcumstancea would permit. 
The first class coaches were imitations of the old 
stages } the second class passengers had uncovered 
seats so that they might still use their umbrellas 
as on a coach ; even the guard was perched high 
up on the roof of one of the carriages, and the 
train was surted, not with the ringing of a bell, 
but at the blast of a horn. 



I 
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The first nulways into London were the Bir- 
■wingKflfw ^ and the Greenwich. The Greenwich 
line, as designed and constructed by its engineer 
Colonel Landmann, is carried on brick arches the 
whole way, a plan wUch has been copied when- 
ever a railway has to pass through the outskirts 
of a town. It was began in 18339 and opened to 
Deptford four years after. There was not at first 
any station at the London terminus, passengers 
paid thdr fares at a turnstile, passed through and 
took dieir seats. This r^way was in 1 845 leased 
to the South Eastern Company for 999 years. 

The London and Birmingham Rsul way Act was 
obtained, after a long struggle, in 1833, and the 
line was opened throughout on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1838. Railway companies had in those 
early days to buy experience, and a costly mistake 
was made in laying the rails on such an unelastic 
substance as stone. I remember watchmg the pro- 
cess in the cutting near Primrose-hill; the large 
square blocks were laid comerwise, and to these 
the chairs which held the rails were bolted. The 
blocks for the whole line cost £180,000, and in a 
few years had to be replaced by wooden sleepers. 
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The line was oripnally mtended to go by way of 
Northampton, but the aaccessfnl opposidoaof that 
town necessitated a deviation westward, and the 
making the Kilsby tunnel, which is 2,400 yards 
long. Part of this had to be cat through quicksand 
full of water, and the contractor took to his bed 
and died in consequence. Then the Company, as 
the only course, went on with the work under the 
direction of Mr. Stevenson, and completed it ; but 
it cost the Company £300,000, or three times the 
contract price. Another costly work was the cable 
arrang^ent and stationary engines at Camden to 
draw the tnuns up the incline from Euston, which 
was superseded when more powerful locomotives 
were built. 

The London and Bristol Railway, for which 
the Act was obtained in 1835, was engineered by 
Brunei on his usual large scale ; it had a seven feet 
guage, which involved the making wider cuttings, 
broader embankments, bigger tunnels, and extra 
expense ; and, after a time, the laying down of a 
third rail for the interchange of traffic with rail- 
ways of the four feet eight or national guage. The 
broad guace after some vp^r<K of inconvenience was 

L 
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done away with. Another mistake was the adop- 
tion of continuous bearings for the rails ; these 
were apt to sink unevenly and the consequence was 
great oscillation of the carriages. 

Other railways in a short time connected Lon^ 
don with the provinces } the Eastern Counties or 
Great Eastern Railway was opened in 1839 ; and 
the South Western to Southampton in 1 840 \ the 
Great Northern to York in 1842. 

By this time much experience had been gained 
of the working of railways, but there were men, 
adventurous spirits, who were ready to take up 
any new scheme. So far back as 1822 it had been 
proposed to unite London and Brighton by a big 
tube through which a train of carriages was to be 
sucked. This idea was modified twenty years later 
by having a small tube between the rails, and the 
train running above was connected by a rod with 
a piston in the tube. The connecting rod had to 
open and close a continuous valve and the effective 
closing was the difficulty. Trains were run on an 
experimnetal line at seventy miles an hour ; so in 
1845 an Atmospheric Railway between London 
and Croydon was opened. Alas ! the summer sun 
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melted the composition used to seal the valve and 
keep the air from entering, and it was impossible 
to keep a snffident vacuom, so the trains had to 
be drawn by locomotives and the useless tube lay 
like a log for a long time before it was removed. 

In the year 1 845, 2,000 miles of railway had 
been completed at a cost of seventy millions, and 
395^^ miles more were authorized or in progress. 
Thus far the prospect looked bright, and people 
became so eager to' invest their money in nulways 
or speculate that bogus companies were got up to 
meet the demand. It was easy with the dd of a 
map to sketch out a line, then extol its imaginary 
advantages, get the names of a few local magnates 
out of the Court Guide, find a banker and a lawyer, 
and proceed to allotment. The deposit-money paid 
the expenses and left a good profit, the speculators 
sold their scrip at a premium, as long as they were 
able, and the last holders lost ; thus were many 
ruined. Tie Ttmes newspaper uttered warnings re- 
peatedly agdnst the railway mania, as it was well 
described. The following extract from an article 
written in November, 1 845, is a fiur specimen of 
what it had to say on the subject. 
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''The lyDopsis of the railway interest which 
we this day present to our readers is the expres- 
sive record of a faa, we should think, without 
parallel in the history of the world. It exhibits 
1,428 railroads, either made, or authorised, or 
announced to the public, and 'registered' with that 
official solemnity which the Legislature has kindly 
devised for the projects of this teaming age. Pro- 
bably neither friend nor foe ever gave the British 
nation credit for so vast a fund of projective, or 
rather explosive power. Those 1263 new titles 
are not a mere paper enumeration of possible or 
imaginary schemes. After making every deduction 
for mere swindling, or mere castle building, or 
mere insanity, there remain many hundreds of rail- 
way schemes, to which men of reputed sense and 
honour, have given their deliberate sanction, and 
which have been ushered into the world with great 
names, elaborate estimates, and pompous commen- 
dations. Numbers of respectable persons have 
been found to give a public pledge to the wisdom 
of these projects, and multitudes have been induced 
by that pledge to cast their money into the aus- 
picious undertaking. This unprecedented mass of 
speculation, therefore, we are forced to conclude, 
is not the folly or the wickedness of a few, but a 
national act — the wide spread mania of numerous 
classes— ^f tradesmen, of merchants, of clergymen. 
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of rich aad poor, of idle and busy. A compart- 
tiveiy few, perhaps have takea the initiative part, 
and fewer still have applied a public sdmolas to 
to the general rage. Sdll, lament it, or excuse it 
as we willy it must be confessed that what our 
broad-sheet tells this day, is a tale of national de- 
lusion." 

In the early days of railways the third class 
passenger was barely tolerated. The old stage 
waggon, which carried travellers of straightened 
circumstances, had been driven from the road, so 
iiome substitute was expedient, and third-class car- 
riages were attached to a few slow trains. Even 
It three half-pence a mile, third class passengers 
were looked upon as unprofitable customers, to be 
discouraged in every possible way. In the old 
waggon there was shelter and a good bed of straw, 
iiow they were exposed to all weathers, carried at 
nconvenient hours, not allowed seats, and huddled 
:ogether with, sometimes, bare standing room— - 
" 'cattle-truck' was no mere term of vituperation as 
ipplied to those third-class carriages,'* as Sir Allen 
jarle, manager of the Brighton line, once said. 

In 1845 an Act of Parliament was passed to 
compel every railway company to run one train a 
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day, each way, and at fares not exceeding a penny 
a mile, and at a speed not less than twelve miles 
an hour ; this was called the Parliamentary train* 
On some lines it was treated as a fourth class, and 
an improved third was run at the old fares. The 
changes thus effected led to a great increase in the 
nnmber of passengers, and by degreas it dawned 
upon the minds of railway directors that dividends 
ought be augmented by consulting the convenience 
of the many. Third-class carriages had roofs and 
the seconds had windows ; after a time the thirds 
were promoted to windows— very small ones — 
the seconds had carpet-covered benches , and the 
traffic grew amazingly. The first class passenger at 
a high fare in a more costly carriage, occupying 
far more space, was no longer the most profitable. 
The multitude was provided for, and induced to 
travel by cheap trains to the most inviting, or the 
most celebrated places. 

This course of action was so successful that in 
October, 1 86 1, Tbe Times considered it necessary 
to call attention to the evils of *'the excursion 
mania" which had overleaped all bounds. There 
was nothing to be be surprised at if families who 
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had been gaspiag in the back streets of London or 
the great towns, should rush somewhat wildly to 
the regions of fresh air when they had the oppor- 
tunity. But it was impossible to put all England 
on wheels » and vast as the resources of railways 
might be there was a limit to them and excursion 
trains interfered more and more with the regular 
traffic } and there were other evils. The article 
in Tbi Times goes on to inform us that 

'* The excursion mania is not only a foe to all 
railway management ; it is in its present extreme 
shape a shere delusion, an hallucination of people's 
minds..........* This rushing about in crowds is no 

real enjoyment ) it is work, and very tiring work, 
only it is thought pleasure, because that is the 

technical name for it Jaded and exhausted by 

railway heat and dust, by unaccustomed hours, by 
unceasing noise, the excursionist has to cram the 
ecstacies of six months into a week* If hd con- 
sults his own actual sensations he knows that it is 
a strain upon him, and that he will be exceedingly 
glad when it is over } but it is voted a pleasure, 

therefore of course is is a pleasure ..He knows 

he has bought Nature below the market price, but 
we dont know whether Nature submits with so 
much readiness to be sold by contract, and whether 
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wholesale raptures would not on exannnation be 

found to be damaged goods By commitdng 

himself to an excursion tnun a man gets with much 
tcMly heat, and weariness, what he could have got 
without any trouble at all had he looked nearer 
home.** 

We may doubt the truth of the last remark, 
and think the rest overdrawn. We have advanced 
considerably since l86l in every direction ; third- 
class carriages now have not only windows but 
cushioned seats, and there are third-class corridor 
trains with dining carriages ; the second-class are 
decorated with mirrors, and there are sleeping 
carriages for the night— every comfort and luxury 
that the present age can ccMitrive. 
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■N old aewspaper reproduces the past ia a 
more realistic manner than any history. 
It takes OS back to the very time when 
the events recorded were being transacted, and 
we read the very words ia which they were first 
made known to the world. 

The panicnlar paper that I have before me is — 

Cftt 9'nilHni CtiToidtU, 

or The Universal Evening Post, No. 908, dated 

"from Saturday October 16, to Tuesday October 

19, 1762;" and therefore a bi-weekly periodical. 

It be^ns, as The Tima and other papers begin 
still, with the forngn intelligence, which although 
weeks old, is recorded with telegraphic brevity. 
There were in those days no war correspondents 
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or special correspondents to supply as now all the 
minutest details of fltes or famines^ of victories 
Won and battles lost. The first paragraph is dated 
'Petersbourg/ September 17, and to understand 
its significance we must first of all remember what 
had taken place there in that eventful year. On 
the death of the Empress Elizabeth in January of 
that year, her nephew Peter in« grandson of Peter 
the Great, ascended the throde. He made friends 
with other powers, but did not study the welfare 
of his subjects ; he neglected his wife and did not 
live with her } and he also endeavoured to appro- 
priate church property. The consequence was a 
revolution and he abdicated, then immediately, his 
wife, who was thirty^hree years of age, was de- 
clared Empress as Catharine II. The wretched 
Peter was cast into prison and strangled there on 
July 14, that same year 1762. We can now un- 
derstand the paragraph, which runs thus : — 

"On Sunday laft [Sept. 12,] in the forenoon, 
the Emprefs left that city, and went that evening 
to Czarkazelo [Zarskoe Selo] where (he remained 
till Tuesday morning, when flie continued her 
journey to Mofcow, propofing to make her entry 
into that capital about the 12th or 13th of the 
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month ; and her Imperial Majefty's coronation is 
faid to be fixed for the 22d. This morning the 
two Chancellors fet out for Mofcow ; and Count 
BeftuchefF is to follow in a day or two. The or- 
dinary affairs of the Government of this Capital 
are left in the hands of a committee of the Senate, 
of which M. Neglue/F is declared Chief, who ibme 
days before the Emprefs left this place, was 
honoured with the order of St. Andrew.'* 

This year was the last of the Seven Tears' war; 
all parties were now anxious for peace. France 
had lost her colonies ; Spain had suffered severely ; 
Austria could no longer contend against Prussia, 
for Russia no longer took the field ; the Czarina 
would neither take the side of Austria as Elizabeth 
had done, nor that of Prussia, like her husband 
Peter, but decided to remain neutral ; therefore a 
treaty of peace was signed on February 10, 1763. 

England had assisted Frederick the Great of 
Prussia with both men and money, and altogether 
had expended a very large sum during the war ; 
her successes however were many and great ; they 
may be thus summed up — twelve great battles 
won, forty forts and nine cities taken, a hundred 
ships taken or destroyed, Canada captured and 
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twenty-five large islands. Of the latter, Cuba and 
the Philippines were afterwards restored to Spain. 
We now return to our paper. At the time it was 
published there were still reports of sieges. From 
Breslaw we learn that on September 27, ''His 
Prussian Majesty has established a battery on the 
other side of Schweidnitz, at or near the Tillage 
of Pultzen, which, as is said, greatly annoys the 
town." From the Hague, October 12, the news 
is that ''Prince Ferdinand's head quarters were 
still at Kirchayn upon the Ohme on the 7th inst, 
which is the freshest date from those parts, to 
which time the French had made no new attempt 
of any consequence to dislodge the Allies. As to 
the town of Cassel, it was reported to be reduced 
to so great extremities for want of provisions that 
the garrison must very soon be obliged to quit it 
either by capitulation or otherwise." 

In another paragraph we read that the Prince 
of Cond£, he who this year had defeated the Duke 
of Brunswick at Johannisburg, had a long inter- 
view with the Marquis of Granby on the banks of 
the Ohm. Others refer again to the straits which 
the French are put to in Cassel, where six pounds 
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of bread cost a crown, and a poand of butter was 
not to be had under the same price. 

Then there are rumours of peace. '' It is con- 
fidently said that the Court of Vienna proposed to 
the King of Prussia a suspension of arms, to which 
that Prince seemed not averse.*' Again, '' Letters 
from the Hague of the 15th inform us, that accor- 
ding to advices received that day from Paris, there 
is such harmony between the Courts of France 
and England that there is scarce any doubt that 
the negociations will be attended with the desired 
success ; which will soon be announced to the 
Public, the Marquis de Grimaldi having received 
instructions from the Court of Madrid to agree to 
everything.'* And again, there are some remarks 
from the Gazette de France on the taking of Havan- 
na by the English ; the joy in France at this was 
unbounded, not only because additional lustre was 
shed upon our arms, but because it would have a 
tendency to impress the enemies of France, es- 
pecially hermost recent one, (Spain,) ''with a dne 
sense of the singular ardor and intrepidity of the 
British soldiers and sailors, to whose undaunted 
valour no enterprise, however dangerous, has been 
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found superior.'* It was hoped therefore that they 
would listen to equitable terms, and the miseries 
of war be brought to an end — ** an event which 
all good men must ardently desire." 

As evidence of a suspension of hostilities, we 
are informed that the English troops in Germany 
had recrived orders to hut and bough (i.e. hovel) 
their horses. Another account says that the Eng- 
lish troops will soon march to Bremin, and it is 
expected they will take up their winter quarters 
in England. 

There are also Letters in the paper on the sub- 
ject of peace, not addressed to the editor but to 
**the printer "*; one of the letters eulogises France ; 
one writer asks **if there should be peace, what 
will become of our well-regulated militia?** and 
another objects to giving back Cuba to Spain. 

Leaving war and politics, we come to a letter 
written in an amusing style. A man calls his wife 
a snuff-box, because, he says, ^'when I come near 
enough to take her breath, the fume is. as strong 

as that from her box In men it is disagreeable 

enough to see the nose and upper lip tinged with 
the tawny dye, more to see the discoloured rheum 
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distilling from the nostrils and the coat dusted with 
the waste of this bewitching powder. One might 
wonder that any cleanly person would ever sojfer 
himself to contract such a habit ; and yet this is 
nothing to what this odious practice is in a wife \ 
mine takes it at her meals and in her bed...,.* If I 
would take her in my arms, or press her lips to 
mine, the smell is ever, the taste and sight some- 
times, so disgusting as to make — ^ marriage quite 
intolerable. The writer continues in this strain 
for another half column and in conclusion cautions 
the unmarried against contracting a habit which 
will make them nauseous partners in a state where 
love and harmony should preside. 

Another letter is about a newly discovered 
statue of Venus which differed slightly from the 
Venus de Medids. 

Among the Home news, there is an address 

from the magistrates of the County of Buckingham 

to the king, conveying to his Majesty their sincere 

congratulations on the happy delivery of the Queen 

and the auspidous birth of the Prince of Wales. 

"We are so habituated," they say "to look up 
to the illustrious House of Brunswick as the glo- 
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rioos protectors of our freedom, and the bulwark 
of the liberties of Europe, that we cannot but deem 
every addition to it, under God, a farther security 
of all that is dear and valuable to us as English- 
men. We therefore anticipate, with the highest 
exultation and delight the blessings of your Ma- 
jesty's reign, hereby, we trust, transmitted, in a 

future, but we hope, distant day, to posterity 

We have the further honour and satisfaction, at 
this juncture, to congratulate your Majesty on the 
late truly glorious success of your arms in the re- 
duction of the Havannah, and the surrender of so 
many capital ships of war belonging to the enemy, 
whereby the whole of the Spanish and French 
West Indies, together with the trade and riches 
of the united House of Bourbon, are left entirely 
at the mercy of a combined force, which unions 
courage, and capacity, have rendered irresistable. 

"These important events are more especially 
welcome at this, time, as they must naturally, in 
their consequences, tend to accelerate the blessings 
of an honourable peace, on stable and commercial 
foundations, adequate to our manifold victories, 
and to the just expectations of your subjects, 
thereby securing solidity and permanency to great 
national advantages, and to that splendor of glory 
which hath so eminently distinguished the close of 
your Royal grandfather's, and the auspicious com- 
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mencement of your Majesty*! t^itfgx crer t iMniTe 
and loyal people/' 

The addresses of die present day are scarody 
equal to the above in composidoD and the choice of 
words ; haste and carelessness are the previdling 
faults of our over educated age. Similar addresses 
were sent from Cambridge, Rochester, Hertford, 
Oxford, etc. It has been mentioned as a curious 
circumstance that while the waggons laden with 
the spoils of two Spanish treasure ships were on 
their way to the Tower on August 12, 17^2, as 
they passed Buckingham Palace, the cannon in the 
park announced the birth of a Prince of Wales, 
thus adding considerably to the public joy. 

In the Country News we read that on Satur- 
day afternoon about three o'clock, two ladies in a 
post-ch^se with a mounted footman behind, going 
to Andover, were stopped near the Hut by a 
highwayman who presented a pistol at the foot- 
man and ordered him to dismount, and when the 
man had obeyed, he drove the horse away, and 
then robbed the ladies of twenty guineas. 

At Ipswich a man named Ringe was charged 
with murdering his master, John Beddingfield, and 

N 
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the widow was also included in the charge. The 
parties resided at Stemfield. 

In London it was not safe to go out alone at 
night. ''On Friday night some young Bucks sallied 
forth and scowered the steetSi knocking down and 
beating every one they met with/' Many of the 
watchmen suffered greatly from their ill-usage. 
M. Grosleyi an eminent Frenchman, who in 1765 
visited our capitali writes in his Londrcs^ *' I once 
saw in Parliament-street one of the low fellows 
that infest the foot-paths of that neighbourhood, 
fall foul of a gentleman who was passing by, give 
him the most opprobrious language, and even lift 
up his hand to strike him ; the gentleman there- 
upon applied his cane so violently to the skull of 
the aggressor that he fell to the ground insensible, 
and the gentleman very quietly walked on. I was 
g^ven to understand that the insult which he had 
recdved was entirely unprovoked, and that he 
would have no prosecution to fear even if he had 
killed the man/* 

We, of the present time, are glad that we do 
not live in those evil days when street brawls were 
common ; we congratulate ourselves on the better 
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order which now prevails. But what about the 
gangs of young ruffians which infest suburban 
districts and are a terror to the peaceful inhabi- 
tants, especially as many of them are armed with 
revolvers ; is the law powerless ? 

In this number of the London CbronicU, notices 
of marriages and deaths are scattered at random 
through the paper and no births are recorded. Of 
the marriages, one is interesting to us for it is the 
marriage on Wednesday, October 12, of Thomas 
Harrison » rector of Colmer, Hants, to Constantia, 
youngest daughter of Richard Newlin, vicar of 
Empshot and Liss. Their married life lasted not 
quite four years, and half that time Harrison was 
an invalid ; it was very sad for his young wife 
who was only twenty years of age when he mar- 
ried her. 

Among the advertisements are two such as are 
not to be found in modem papers ; they are for 
the apprehension of deterters. The first of them is 
about a man of the 97th regiment, who had dark 
hair, hazel eyes, and dark complexion, for whom 
twenty shillings was offered, over and above the 
reward allowed by Act of Parliament. The other 
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adverdsement is for four men of the Hertfordshire 
Milida who had run away from the camp at Burnt- 
wood (Brentwood,) Essex. Their ages varied from 
twenty-five to twenty-eight ; two of them had oval 
visages, one wore a long face, and the other was 
round faced with fresh complexion ; the man who 
had a long visage was of a swarthy hue. In these 
cases a guinea reward was offered over and above 
the statutable allowance. 

There are in this paper several advertisements 
of patent or quaA medicines, all of them but one, 
utterly unknown at the present time. The one 
which has survived is '* Dr. James's Powder for 
Fevers and other inflammatory distempers.** It is 
among other things described as being effectual ''in 
lowness of spirits and uneasiness proceeding from 
slow and latent fevers, which are generally mista- 
ken for Vapours and Hysterics.*' A single dose, 
we are also informed, stops the progress of a cold 
remarkably. This medicine was sold by Newbery 
of St. Paul's Churchyard ; the firm is still going 
on, and it is but recently it made way for the ex- 
tension of a large drapery business and removed 
to King Edward-street close by. 
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Here is a care for the scurvy, spots, obstinate 
breakings out of the skiu, and leprosy, '* Essence 
of Water Dock, prepared by the direction of Dr. 
Hill." Authors of the highest credit and authority 
have affirmed, so we are told, that this plant is an 
absolute and certain cure for the scurvy, and has 
never been known to ful. Lest people should go 
in for the dock in its natural state, it is stated that 
its great virtue lies in its inner rind, of which this 
essence is a perfect solution. Old herbals say that 
the root of the great water dock is good for the 
scurvy but notwithstanding what authors of credit 
and authority affirmed it does not appear to have 
got into the London Pharmacoporia. This drug 
was sold by Mr. Baldwin, bookseller. Paternoster 
Row. These patent medicines were generally sold 
by booksellers. Richard Baldwin, who died in 
1777 at the age of eighty-six, was a man of good 
position ; he retired from business some years be- 
fore his death and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Robert Baldwin, of whom it was reported that his 
industry and integrity were almost proverbial. 

Another advertisement is addressed to ladies ; 
it recommends a cosmetic ointment which restores 
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beanty, takes off all spots, wrinkles^ svn-biiniiiigSy 
and freckles. '<bs Compontbn is endiely of Bri- 
tish Materials, every ingredient in it is often taken 
interoaUy." — ^Aie all British materiab taken often 
internally ? There is a caotion agrinst French and 
Italian washes whidi shrivel np die skin, and the 
important information that it may be used at all 
bonrs of the day. It was scdd at a toy shop op- 
posite Lndgate church, near St. Paul's. 

In the next advertisement, it is pretended that 
His Majesty theEang, ''in consideration of the 
extraordinary virtues of the Stomachic Lozenges 
in curing the disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
has been pleased to grant his Royal Letters Patent 
for the same." 7*hu8 the Government stamp was 
assumed to be a guarantee for the efficacy of the 
nostrum, whose various uses it takes seventeen 
lines to enumerate. 

Tincture of Valerian is highly recommended in 
another *• for Tremblings, vain Fears, and Wan- 
derings of the Mind, it gives a serene cheerfulness 
of Disposition in the place of these horrors, which 
so dreadfully oppress People of weak Nerves." 
And it is added that Providence seems to have 
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given this plant in a peculiar manner to England^ 
where these disorders are most common — a medi* 
cine not only for the body but the mind. 

Curious Issue Plaisters which in agreeableness 
. of scent, and other qualities, surpass all others, 
were to be had at Mr. Newbery's, Bible and Sun, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and other places named, 
'^where also may be had the best Orange Peas of 
all sizes, curiously turned at Four Shillings per 
Hundred, and unturned at Two Shillings." What 
where these ? Some barbarous contrivance for the 
)ceeping open irritating sores ? 

In The World, a weekly periodical published in 
the years 1 755-6, the number dated June 3, 1 756, 
has a sarcastic letter upon quack medicines. The 
writer, by the death of an old aunt, had come into 
possession of a fine old manor house so infested 
with rats that they baffled all the attempts of rat- 
:atchers to get rid of them. After a time they all 
at once vanished, A fortnight elapsed before the 
mystery was solved, and then it was by the offen- 
sive smeU which proceeded from a cupboard. On 
opening it a multitude of rats were seen dead upon 
the floor. Upon examination it was found that a 
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drawer had been left open which had contained 
▼ariona qnack medidnes, such as pills, powders, 
ointments, and other things, for all which the de- 
ceased lady had the highest veneradon. They had 
filled the drawer ; it was now almost empty ; this 
was a snffidently convincing proof to the writer 
that he was indebted for his deliverance to these 
nostrums. To make quite sure, he obtained from a 
rat-catcher a dozen live spedmens and administered 
a different medicine to each , in half an hour three 
of them were dead and the rest were thrown into 
profuse sweats, with vomiting, etc. and did not 
long survive. So at last the real use oJF these most 
excellent medicines had been found. 

A remarkable inddent occurred in connexion 
with The World. It was projeaed by Mr. Edward 
Moore the author of Fables for the Female Sex. He 
wrote in it under the nom deplume of Adam Fitz- 
Adam. The last number of it, which is dated 
December 30, 1 756, contdns a detailed account 
of Mr. Fitz- Adam's being turned out of his chaise 
and injured beyond hope of recovery ; before his 
death he said ^^The World is now at an end," and 
ordered an index to be prepared. All this was no 
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doubt intended to be a grim joke, bat when The 
fTorU was being republished in volumes the real 
Fitz-Adam, Mr. Moore, died as the last number 
was going through the press, namely on February 

28, 1757. 

Many curious things are to be found in looking 

through a file of old newspapers. In one, dated 

April 20, 1780, tenders are invited by the Lords 

Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury for the 

supply of bread, wood, straw, etc. to the troops 

about to be encamped in the south of England. 

''The Bread is to be made of the Flour of good 
marketable English Wheat, out of which the first 
bran is to be taken by Means of an Eight Shilling 
Cloth ;. each Soldier's Allowance of this Bread for 
four Days being a well-baked Loaf, weighing six 
Pounds." 

The ration of dry wood was twelve pounds to 
a man for four days. This probably was for the 
cooking only, and the question is how many men 
each fire served for ? 

In the next number, that for April 22, we read, 

''On Saturday evening, the Earl of Derby, Cha. 
Fox, Esq., and two other Gentlemen, on their re- 
turn to town from Newmarket, were stopped on 

o 
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Epping Forest by a single highwayman, who 
robbed them of their watches « money, and pocket- 
books, to a considerable amount." 

It was indeed a reign of terror when one man 
Was able to intimidate and rob four others ! 

These newspapers contain numerous fragmen* 
tary notices about the American war, so brief^ that 
without a perfect knpwledge of the circumstances 
they are incomprehensible ; they refer chiefly to 
small successes gained by the English troops over 
the American. 

We will now pass over a few years. I have a 
copy of the Lancaster Gazette dated July 26, 1806, 
which is of peculiar interest to me as it contains 
the following obituary notice of my grandfather. 
As this paper is intended for the perusal of my 
relatives and intimate friends only, I need not make 

any apology for reprinting it. 

"On Monday last, the 2 1st of July, 1 806, at 
Underbarrow in the parish of Kendal, in the 66th 
year of his age, much regretted by all who had 
the happiness of his friendship, the Rev. Thomas 
Hervey, upwards of forty years Minister of that 
place. He wbs one of those Ministers of the Es- 
tablished Church who zealously maintain the great 
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truths of Christianity as the alone foundation of 
man's salvation and happiness. Though violently 
opposed by many in the early part of his mmistry, 
he was ever true to the cause of his Heavenly 
Master ; he steadily maintained his ground, both 
through evil report and good report, till all oppo- 
sition and enmity, both to him and his principles, 
gradually diminished and entirely died away. He 
did not confine himself merely to the appointed 
duties of his station, but, like a faithful Minister, 
was ever ready and willing to bestow his labour 
and application whenever they might be necessary 
to the promotion of truth and the advancement of 
the salvation of mankind. The precepts which he 
recommended to others, he took care to exemplify 
in his own practice ; for he was a man of most 
eminent piety, and strictly moral conduct ; of him 
we may truly say, he hath *■ fought a good fight, 
he hath kept the faith ;' and we firmly trust that 
he is gone to receive, as the reward of all his la- 
bours, that crown of glory that fadeth not away." 

In another column there is this short notice — 
**The lovers of literature will lament the decease 
of the Rev. Mr. Hervey of Underbarrow, which 
we announce this week. He was the author of a 
System of Shorthand, ' Elementa Christiana, or a 
Treatise on the Thirty-nine Articles,' and several 
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other smaller publications He left an Hebrew 
Gramour ready for the press, and also the Bible 
in Hebrew and English, nearly completed." 

A longer account is given in the Christian Oh- 
server for August 1 806, and there is a portrait in 
the Cbrittians Magazine, March 1 792. 

The paragraph in the Lancaster paper which 
follows the one above, is about the celebrated Dr 
Paley, rector of Bishop Wearmouth and archdeacon 
of Carlisle, who died May 25, 1805 ; he had by 
will directed that a selection of his sermons should 
be printed and distributed gratis to every family 
in his late parish. The bishop of the diocese, Dr. 
Barrington, had underaken to see the wishes of 
the testator carried out. 

Another short paragraph informs us that ''not 
very long since, the Minister of the church of 
Grasthwaill (Crosthwaite ? ) in the vale of Keswick, 
— with five chapels belong^g to it — ^had a stipend 
of £5 per annum ; a goose^ass, or right of feeding 
geese on the common ; a whittle gait, or the privi- 
lege of using his knife for a week at a time at any 
table in the parish ; and lastly, a hardened sack, or 
a shirt of coarse linen. 
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Among other odd numbers of old newspapers 
I have The News of November 9, 1817, which has 
evidently been preserved because it contains the 
account of the death of the Princess Charlotte. 

It appears that her Royal Highness was taken 
ill on Monday night or Tuesday moming, and 
that expresses were sent from Claremont to the 
chief officers of State, as well as to Dr. Baillie, 
who arrived from his house at Virginia Water at 
7.15 a.m. Dr. Croft came later, and afterwards, 
as little progress was being made, Dr. Sims was 
summoned. Slowly the time wore on, and next 
morning at eight, and again at half past five in the 
afternoon bulletins were issued to assure the pub- 
lic that all was going on favourably. The same 
evening — we have got to Wednesday now — ^at ten 
o'clock came the official report that the Princess 
was doing well — "extremely well," but the child, 
a boy, was dead. This was melancholy intelli- 
gence, but nothing to what follows. 

Her Royal Highness had expressed her resig- 
nation to the will of God in taking the infant, and 
was quite composed and continued remarkably well 
from nine to a little past twelve, when two of the 
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doctors redred to rest, leaving Dr. Croft and Mrs. 

Griffiths, the nurse, in charge, who then gave 

some chicken broth or gruel to the royal patient. 

This, the Princess swallowed with difficulty and 

then complained of feeling very chilly and of pain 

in the stomach, which proved to be spasms. The 

nurse called up Prince Leopold, who slept in the 

next room, and the other doctors were summoned 

and all was done that was possible, but gradually 

the Princess sank, and at half-past two o'clock in 

the morning of November 6, 1817, the only child 

of George IV. expired. 

I 
On this sad event The News observes, 'Mt is 1 

remarkable that a young married lady in the situ- 
ation of the Princess Charlotte should, possessing 
so many near and dear female relatives, have dosed 
her eyes without one of them at her bed side* She 
had a mother, a grandmother, six aunts — ^four of 
them married, and a female cousin, all of mature 
years ; and yet such was the singularly unfortunate 
assemblage of circumstances, that not one of them 
nor any part of her family, save her affectionate 
husband, was present to console or to cheer her 
throughout her dreadful sufferings." 
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In the same paper there is an account of the 
execution of three men at Derby for high treason. 
They were drawn upon a hurdle formed of a few 
boards nailed upon two long beams. Brandreth 
came first and asked to be held on ; Turner was 
next — both of them were screaming and weeping 
bitterly ; Ludlam, who was last, clasped his hands 
and raised a fervent look to heaven^ he then spoke 
to the chaplain. When they had come to the scaf- 
foldy Brandreth looked coblly at the multitude of 
spectators and said, '' God be with you all and with 
Lord Castlereagh." Ludlam^ while the rope was 
being adjusted, prayed devoutly, ** I receive this 
at the hand of the Lord ; may this awful dispensa- 
tion of Thy Providence be sanctified." Here the 
chaplain's voice in prayer broke in, and when he 
came to the Lord's Prayer all repeated it distinctly. 
All the details are given, but it will sufBce to 
say that after the bodies had hung half an hour 
they were cut down. Brandreth's body was then 
laid upon a block, with the face downwards and 
the head towards and in full view of the people. 
The executioner r^sed his axe and struck with all 
his force. At the same moment a cry of horror 
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burst from the crowd ; and when the execntioneT 
took ap the head and holding it by the hair, said 
aloud, " Behold the head of Jeremiah Brandreth, 
the traitor," there was a great shriek and many 
straggled violently to get away. The javelin men, 
constables, and a party of dragoons with drawn 
swords, sncceeded in restoring order , bnt only 8 
few persons remained to witness the decapitation 
of the other two bodies. 

After the perusal of this ghastly business, we 
may have had for the present enough of 'an old 
newspaper,' and be content to turn our attenrion 
to some more pleasant theme. 



THE HORSE AND THE DOG, 



IHESE two sainula are generally coupled 
together by the t<mgue; they have been 
taught to hunt in company, and those 
persons who are great admirers of the one are also 
lovers of the other. Horses and dogs are, beside, 
known to have become particularly attached to 
each other. There is a story told of a horse and 
a greyhound who had formed such ao attachment 
and were inseparable -, one day when a groom was 
taking out the horse for exerdse a large and savage 
dog attacked the greyhound and began to worry 
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it ; the horse threw back his ears, rushed at the 
strange dog and seized him on the back with his 
teeth, then shouk him until the skin gave way and 
released him, when he ran off without casting one 
lingering look behind. 

The two animals are very unlike in form ; the 
horse is with perfect truth caUed a noble animal, 
a model of symmetry and elegance, but the dog is 
an ordinary brute ; there may be a certain degree 
of dignity in some of the larger breeds, but the 
Common dog is on the whole a very mean looking 
Creature, and often his master further degrades 
him by cropping his ears and shortening his tail. 
Man, by making the dog his constant companion, 
has imparted to the brute some small portion of 
human intelligence, varying according to the class 
of his master ; observe the difference between the 
dog of the gentleman and the dog of the coster- 
monger, one conspicuous for discrimination and 
good manners, the other suspicious and cunning. 
In addition to what the dog acquires from his fel- 
lowship with man, he has peculiar faculties of his 
own, his scent for instance ; advantages which all 
put together have made him famous. 
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The horse, on the other hand, has little or no 
social intercourse with man ; he is man's slave, 
not his companion , indeed he is too big for a play- 
fellow. The ass that envied the caresses which a 
lap-dog received, met only with blows when he 
attempted to win attention by a playful greeting 
and put his hard hoofs round his mistress's neck. 
The intelligence of the horse is undeveloped, 
he has little or no opportunity of exercising it ; he 
is shut up in a stable with his mind ever 'on the 
rack/ or if turned out his range is limited by the 
boundaries of a meadow. When he goes out for 
an excursion, he cannot wander at his own sweet 
will like his canine companion ; he must keep on 
the hard road and obey the rein or he will find 
the bit in his mouth anything but dainty. He may 
take observations and note the road — which once 
seen he never forgets ; but in all other respects he 
has neither liberty nor scope to display his natural 
abilities. Extraordinary stories are however told 
of the sagacity of the horse, and indeed in about 
six weeks he can be trained to be an accomplished 
actor in the Circus. At the hippodrome in Paris I 
remember seeing a horse that had been taught some 
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good tricks. A French sportsman supposed to be 
in search of small game goes out on horseback ; 
he fires away, and his horse picks up dummy 
hares with his teeth and then, turning his head 
round, g^ves them to the sportsman on his back. 
Horses can be taught many curious tricks ; in the 
13th century a horse walked upon a tight rope ; 
beat a drum while standing on his hind legs, and 
danced on them to the music of tabor and pipe. 
Later, they have been taught to tell the number of 
pips on cards, or the number of pence in a silver 
coin, etc. These are poor tricks and nothing but 
making taps at the intimation of the trainer. That 
was a real feat told of a horse at Leeds a hundred 
years ago ; he pumped up his water from a well 
by means of an ordinary pump. This showed more 
sagacity than the circus tricks, but is nothing to 
the real intelligence displayed by the horse in some 
emergendes. 

Professor Kriiger of Halle related that a friend 
of his, riding home one night through a wood, 
struck his head against a tree and fell to the ground 
stunned. The horse went back a mile to the house 
they had left ; everyone had gone to bed, but by 
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pawing at the door he roused the ininates and led 
a party of rescuers to where his master was lying. 

A parallel story is told of a mare belonging in 
' 1828 to Mr. Evans of Henfaes in Wales. She 
was put with a colt into a field on the bank of the 
Severn. One morning she came home, and having 
attracted attention by clattering her hoofs, went 
away ; she was followed and found standing on 
the bank of the river looking at the body of the 
colt dead in the water. The pony that rescued a 
little ^rl from drowning, as related in Captain 
Brown's Sketches, was a more plucky animal, he 
belonged to a Warwickshire gentleman, and when 
one fine day the daughter of the house fell into a 
canal he jumped in and brought her out. 

Still more surprising was the action of a horse 
drawing a heavily laden cart in a narrow lane. A 
child, too young to know its danger, was lying in 
the road, the horse took it up by its dress and laid 
it on the bank by the side, and as he moved on 
again, turned his head round to make sure that it 
was out of the way of the wheels. 

Ever since 1 852 I have kept two horses for 
driving and other work, and therefore have had 
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many ; they had thdr peculiarities, but not one of 
them was diBtinguished for any great achievement. 
Much has been both said and written about 
the courage of the horse, but in reality the horse 
is a very timid animal. Put some strange but con- 
spicuous object into a field where there are young 
horses ; then see what a commotion there will be 
among them I Lord Byron knew horses and their 
ways when he described this sort of excitement 
in his Maxeppa. 

They stop, they start, they snufTthe ^r. 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round. 
Then plunging back with sudden bound 

repeat the performance until at length they have 
discovered that the object is inert and harmless, 
and then they trouble about it no more. A horse 
will get accustomed to anything; traction-engines, 
or ploughing engines may make a deafening noise, 
and he will stand by unmoved, for they have not 
hurt him, ; but a horse having once knocked his 
head in going into a low stable is afraid of every 
stable door. Thus horses do not mind the roar 
of cannon when they find by experience that it 
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does not harm them. They are used to the rattle 

of guns on the practice ground and* for all they 

know» a battle may be only a big review. But if 

a horse in battle loses his rider^ all is changed ; he 

may keep up with the horses of his Company, and 

side by side with them charge the enemy, or he 

may lose his head and gallop terror-stricken hither 

and thither without aim or purpose. 

After \^hat has been said about the noble and 

much enduring horse> what is there to say for the 

dog ? The two well known proverbs " Every 

dog has his day," and *< Let sleeping dogs lie," 

are by no means complimentary to the dog. Then 

again, Dr. Watts wrote — 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite. 
For God hath made them so. 

But he is not altogether to be depended upon, for 
he also wrote, *< Birds in their little nests agree," 
although we know that they very often fall out in 
more senses than one. Again, the old fable of 
the dog and the piece of ineat, sometimes wrongly 
called the dog and the shadow, does not redound 
to the dog's credit as he is made a covetous beast, 
not content with what he had. 
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Everywhere in Holy Scripture dogs are held in 
detestation as the type of everything unclean and 
vile. There was no expression more offensive 
than to call a man a dog. Both Isaiah and S. Paul 
liken false teachers to dpgs ; and stiU, to this day, 
in some Eastern countries dogs are accounted the 
most despicable beasts. Ownerless, they prowl 
about the streets of the ddes and feed upon the 
foulest offal. How different to the petted, loved, 
and humanized favourites we are so familiar with ! 
So treasured, so highly esteemed are they, that 
some persons have gone so far as to affirm that 
heaven will not be complete without them. 

Such persons may forget that one reason why 
those who enter the gates of the heavenly dry are 
blessed is ** For without, are the dogs/' and all 
evil doers. Of course it will be said that wicked 
human beings are here intended ; but surely if bad 
men are so bad that they are like dogs, dogs can^ 
not be better than bad people. 

The Romans of old made use of dogs to guard 
their houses, as the warning cave canem^ testifies. 
Ages further back, the dog was man*s companion. 
Ulysses, when a youth, nourished at his board his 
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faithful dog Argus, and together they pursued the 
chase. After an absence of twenty years Ulysses 
returned, not only an older man, but disguised as 
a beggar » he is with his old steward Eumaeus, and 

Thus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the dog, his ancient master knew ; 
He, not unconscious of the voice and tread. 
Lifts to the sound his ears and rears his head. 

He knew his lord and in vain tried to go to him. 

Yet (all he could,) his tail, his ears, his eyes. 
Salute his master and confess his joys. 

Then he takes one last fond look and dies. One 
day I experimented on my own yard dog and dis- 
guised myself so well that he greeted me with the 
most angry barking he was capable of, but it is 
only fair to add, when I spoke to him he ran into 
his kennel with his tail between his legs. 

A gentleman who was quartered in a disturbed 
district always slept with a revolver under his 
pillow. One night he was roused by hearing the 
sound of stealthy footsteps outside his bedroom 
door ; he took up his revolver and listened ; pre- 
sently the door was tried, and he was on the very 
point of firing, when he recollected tha<- his dog, 

Q 
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sleepmg in the room, had shown no sign of alarm 
and had therefore no foe to enconnter, so he laid 
down the weapon, and having entire confidence in 
the intelligence of his dog, he went out to see who 
his untimely visitor might be and found his own 
sister walking in her sleep, the dog had heard her 
breathe or recognized her footsteps, and by his 
discernment had averted a calamity. 

Every one has a dog story. I have no inten* 
tion of retailing any, they are to be met with in 
school reading books, magazines, and numberless 
publications, some of them very wonderful, and 
all of them showing to what an extraordinary de- 
gree the canine brain can be cultivated in the few, 
brief, years of its existence. An epitaph on Lady 
Dorothy Nevill's dogs, written in 1874 ^7 Lof<l 
Sherbrooke, says all that is possible in praise of 
dogs in the following pretty lines : — 

Soft lie the turf on these who find their rest 
Here on our common mother's ample breast. 
Unstained by meanness, avarice, or pride. 
They never flattered, and they never lied. 
No gluttoness excess their slumber broke. 
No burning alcohol, no stifling smoke. 
They ne'er intrigued a rival to displace. 
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They ran, but never betted on a race, [food. 
Content with hannless sports and moderate 
Boundless in love and futh and gratitude. 
Happy the man, if there be any such. 
Of whom his epitaph can say as much. 

It seems to be an almost necessary property of 
an epitaph that it should be highly laudatory, no 
matter if ^'seldom read and never believed.*** In 
this instance the dogs may have been good dogs, 
and they certainly were free from human vices, 
but dogs can act a lie, gorge themselves by over- 
eating, and thieve, so that we may be pardoned 
if we decline to take the eulogium literally. 

I had once a little Skye terrier, called Flossy, 
that was very quick at learning any tricks, such as 
walking on two legs, rolling a jar along the floor, 
climbing up and down a ladder. Flossy knew the 
sound of the church bell and retired to her basket 
as soon as it began to ring ; this was a habit she 
had acquired ; she found the house lonely while 
the family were at church, and doubtless thought 
it best to sleep the time away. She knew also the 
sound of the door beU, it differed little from the 
other bells, any other bell might ring and she took 

* BriHsk CSrWr, ToL xzxxn, page 74. 
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DO notice^ but the tinkle of the door bell routed 
her instantly, she was all excitement to welcome 
a visitor, which she did with vociferous barking, 
not always understood or appreciated ; it was a 
bad habit she could not be broken of. 

The mother was a curiosity ; she came on a 
long visit while her mistress went abroad. She 
was put into my arms at the Charing Cross Station 
and though she had a deep-seated antipathy to all 
human beings in male attire, she seemed to com- 
prehend the situation and took to me at once, nay 
clung to me as bring in locopatrona. She was very 
quick in learning the ways of the house, especially 
those connected with the culinary department. 

The most extraordinary feature in dog life is 
the strange taste or eccentricity exhibited here and 
there by some noted dog. The most celebrated 
dog of this kind was perhaps Tyke, known as the 
' Fireman's dog.* He did not belong to any fire- 
man, he acknowledged no master, and his history is 
unknown ; but it is certain that for nine years or 
more it was his pleasure and delight to attend all 
the fires that occurred in London. Wherever the 
conflagration might be, he was in the thick of the 
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bustle, running about and taking great bterett in 
the proceedings, as if he had the ordering of them 
all. Tyke lived among the firemen but would not 
stay more than one or two nights at a time with 
any one of them. 

Another eccentric animal was that called the 
Railway Dog. He spent all his life in travelling 
about on railways ; like the fireman's dog he had 
no owner but was known to the railway guards, 
from whom he always had a hearty welcome. It 
does not appear that he had any particular plan of 
operation ; possibly when his train arrived at its 
destination he looked out for another one about to 
start, no matter the direction ; he lived on the line 
and one guard's van was very like another. 

A Colmer dog had two homes. His master, a 
farmer, went to live at Ropley, five miles away, 
and he came frequently to Colmer and would stay 
a week at a time. He must have travelled always 
at night, for when a muzzling order was out he 
never was caught, though he wore no muzzle. 

Chowder, the 'huge mastiff' in Miss Agnes 
Strickland's fable of The Country Dog in Town, 
was far from successful in finding a new and more 
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agreeable home } he thought he must be welcome 
anywhere. 

A dog like me cai^ get a master 
At any time in this jfine town, 
Superior far to GaiFer Brown ! 
Twixt him, his pigs, his sheep and wife 
I've had a stupid sort of life ; 
But now Fve got the chance and leisure, 
I'll see the place and take my pleasure. 
This is a place, where, [ suspect. 
My race is held in great respect ; 
Here, in a carriage, one may see 
A dog upon a lady's knee. 

There was a lady who had just lost her little 
pet dog and Chowder thought he was exactly the 
dog for the place — how he heard of the lady, dogs 
only know, but he waited for her at her door. 

And when she came, he ran to meet her. 
With awkward bounds and barks to greet 
At which the lady in a fright [her ; 

Exclaimed, '* The monster means to bite." 

The footman on this comes with a whip, and the 
big dog is ignominiously driven away to meet with 
other rebuffs. 

This animal, like some human beings, was not 
able to estimate his true value ; he thought he was 
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Ht for a hi^er posidoa than he was qualified for, 
and his fall was the consequence. 

Dogs without donbt have been of some use in 
the economy of the world, but at present they arc 
num's playmates and may ptnat a moral i the world 
would get on very well without them. With re- 
gard to the horse it is far otherwise. The clumsy 
camel and the fleet reindeer are of great service ia 
th^r own localities, but conld never occupy the 
place of the horse ; the slng^sh ox and the patient 
ass ought have done thdr best, bat without the 
horse the world have been wholly different. 
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I HEN I was a youngster ballooning as an 
attractive exhibition was quite the rage. 
Mr. Charles Green, who made his first 
ascent into the clouds on July 19, 1821, may be 
perhaps cre4ited with having made balloon ascents 
popular, for he was an indefatigable, enthusiastic, 
and most successful aeronaut. Before his day bal- 
loon ascents were few and experimental. 

Everyone knows, of course, that Montgolfier* 
invented a balloon in or about the year 1782 ; it 
was what we call a fire balloon, but it was really, 
according to Montgolfier's idea, a smoke balloon. 
Smoke rises upwards, therefore a balloon filled 
with smoke should rise, and so it did ; because in 
the process of making the smoke the air inside the 

* Stephen Montgolfier wai aided by his brother Joseph. 
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balloon was heated and rarified. It was M. Pilatre 
da Rosier who ventured to make the first ascent. 
He» poor man, became the victim of his intrepidity. 
When Messrs. Roberts and Charles had made an 
ascent with a balloon filled with hydrogen gas — a 
rather expensive gas to make — Dn Rosier dioo^t 
of a plan for economising it ; he had two balloons, 
an upper one filled vnth the gas, and an ordinary 
fire balloon below, then when it was wished to 
descend it would be only requisite to put out the 
fire under the lower balloon and let it cool ; then, 
the ascending power being reduced, both balloons 
would descend. 

With a machine of this construction M. Pilatre 
du Rosier ascended with M. Romaine on June 15, 
17859 from Boulogne, intending to cross the Eng- 
lish Channel. When about a mile high the lower 
balloon took fire and both were killed. 

Count Zambeccari was the first who made an 

ascent in London ; he went up from the Artillery 

Ground. Vincent Lunardi was the next ; he made 

his ascent on September 15, 17849 also from the 

Artillery Ground and came down, after a voyage 

of two hours, at Ware, a distance of 21 miles. 

R 
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While Frenchmen were engaged in improving 

aerooandcsy a German proposed that pedestrians 

should have small balloons attached to them to 

carry part of their weight and enable them to walk 

more freely. This ridicnlous idea was made a jest 

of by the writer of the following Unes. 

The Frenchman, volatile and light, 
Aspires to wing the air by flight ; 
The German, heavy and profound. 
With nimble feet would trip the ground. 

Louis XVIIL when a youth, if the lines are 
rightly attributed to him, thus contrasted the Eng- 
lish and French nations. 

Les Anglais, nation trop fiere, 
S'arrogent Tempire^des mers ; 

Les Fran^ais, nation l^gere, 
S'emparent de celui des airs ! 

M. Blanchard is noted as the inventor of the 
parachute, an umbrella shaped structure, by means 
of which a descent might be made in case of any 
accident to the balloon. He does not seem to have 
made any use of his invention beyond letting down 
a cat or a dog by it, though he made many ascents. 
In January, 1 785, he crossed the Channel from 
Dover to Calais ; upon another occasion he made 
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a voyage of 200 miles through the ur, ascending 
from lisle, and he made his thirty-second ascent, 
from Brunswick in August, 1788. 

It was M» Gamerin who, in the month of Oc- 
tober 1797, probably made the first descent by a 
parachute \ then he came down 2000 feet. After- 
wards he descended from greater heights. On the 
2 1st of September, 1802, he ascended from North 
Audley-street, London, and when at a height of 
8000 feet he released the parachute and came down 
in it safely, but the spectators were horrified at its 
violent osdUations and eccentricities. 

There were other aeronauts about this period 
— ^Bertrand, Madame Thible, Mouchet, the Due de 
Chartres, Testu, of French nationality ; and Bald- 
win, Crosbie, McGuire, Sadler, and Major Money, 
on this side the Channel. The four last named all 
made perilous descents on the sea but fortunately 
all of them were rescued by boats ; Mr. Sadler 
was twice in this predicament. 

Between 1788 and Mr. Green's first ascent on 
July 19, 182 1, when he went up from St. James's 
Park, the rage for ballooning had about died out \ 
the inflation of a balloon with hydrogen gas was a 
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costly process, and the ascents became few and far 
between. Upon the day named — the day of the 
coronation of George IV., — perhaps to divert the 
minds of the populace from more serious matters, 
Mr. Green was engaged to make an ascent in what 
was henceforth called the Coronation Balloon. On 
this occasion the balloon was filled with ordinary 
coal gas, an impure hydrogen which had then come 
into use as an illuminant ; it is less pure and not so 
light as the other, but it was ready made, there 
was no apparatus requhred, and it was far cheaper. 

After this dme, balloon ascents became more 
frequent, and Bfr. Green was not long without a 
rival, for soon Mr. and Mrs. Graham appeared on 
the scene with another balloon. On Easter Monday 
1825, when Mr. Green made an ascent from the 
grounds of the Eagle Tavern— the noted 'Shepherd 
and Shepherdess' of old, in the Gty-road, Graham 
went up from the Star and Garter near Kew. 

The Eagle Tavern at that tune was on the very 
outskirts of London, and the White Conduit Tea 
Gardens, a little to the north-west, the scene of 
many ascents, was quite in the country. Now the 
grounds of both are covered with streets of small 
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houses. The old White Conduit House stood near 

the site of Suetonius's camp and looked down upon 

Battle-bridge where Boadicea, 

the British warrbr Queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

made a brave but futile struggle to avenge all her 
cruel wrongs. The house took its name from an 
old conduit which stood a little to the west 1 it was 
in being when I was a lad and I remember it quite 
well ; a sketch of it is given in Hone*s Every Day 
Beotf vol. i]» page 1202. A public house there still 
perpetuates the name } the big Agricultural Hall is 
not far to the east, and near is Cloudesley-square, 
which does not owe its name to the many visits to 
the clouds made from that quarter. 

At this time no balloon could be inflatedi or so 
it was supposed, unless it was suspended in the 
air ; four scaiibld poles were used for the purpose 
set up at the comers of a square, and the limp bal- 
loon hung at the intersection of diagonal cords. 
One day a balloon no longer limp but feeling light 
and frisky, in its struggles to get free bumped one 
of the poles, broke it, and the stump made a great 
gash in the silk. After this accident it was found 
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that a balloon could be inflated just as easily when 
Ijdng on the turf. 

This misadventure happened « I believei to Mr. 
Graham. He was rather unfortunate; his sixdi 
ascent, made from the White Conduit Gardens was 
delayed in consequence of the difficulty he had to 
get the balloon inflated, and he had at last to make 
the ascent without any ballast. A newspaper para- 
graph of 1827, headed " Another balloon failure/' 
states that over 2000 persons were assembled at 
Worcester to witness Graham's thirteenth ascent ; 
they had paid half a crown each for admission to 
the grounds, but were doomed to disappointment, 
the balloon would not rise. Mrs. Graham volun- 
teered to go up alone but it could not even lift her 
lighter weight, so the show had to be abandoned. 

A Lieutenant Harris accompanied Graham in 
one of his earlier ascents ; whether there was any 
particular difficulty on that occasion in securing the 
balloon when landing, does not appear, but Harris 
at once set about carrying out an idea for landing 
a balloon without trouble. He had a balloon made 
specially for him at the Teanis Court, near the 
Haymarket, it was fitted with two valves, a small 
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one for ordinary use, and a large one to be used 
when the balloon had reached the earth , for then 
the sooner the gas is discharged the better. 

With this balloon, which he named The Royal 
George, Harris ascended from the Eagle Tavern 
on May 25, 1824. There were not many persons 
on the ground at 2 o'clock, the time fixed for the 
ascent ; and then a gentleman who had been ne* 
gociating for a seat in the car for the sum of £30, 
declined to go, having changed his mind ; so Harris 
put off the time of departure two hours. In the 
mean time, Miss Sophia Stokes or Stocks, a romantic 
young person of eighteen who was an assistant in 
a dty cake shop, and lived with her father, a mill- 
wright, in Henrietta-street dose by, expressed an 
ardent desire to go up in a balloon. This was told 
to lieutenant Harris and he offered her the vacant 
seat, which she eagerly accepted. When someone 
pointed out to her that she would have to go alone 
with the aeronaut, she only replied that her mother 
had ffvea her consent. She was ^hen offered a 
warm wrap but declined it although she was dad 
only in a thin white muslin dress — Jemima Evans 
in Sketches bf Beat also wore white muslin when she 
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went to the Eagle Tayern — a little green shawl, a 
straw bonnet and a wreath of flowers. 

A little before four o'clock Harris handed her 
into the our and at half-past the balloon rose, but 
when at the hdg^t of the surrounding houses was 
held by a single rope. The iraid, in consequence, 
tilted it a little over and the spectators were much 
alarmed, but this stoppage had been pre-arranged 
in order to g^ve the people a better view of the 
balloon. I was seven years old at the time and I 
well remember the inddent — Sophia seated low in 
the car, Harris standing, and conspicuous in naval 
blue jacket with gilt buttons. When he gave the 
signal the rope was cut and the liberated balloon 
sailed aloft taking a south-westerly course. 

At five o'clock a keeper in Beddington Park, 
Surrey, hearing sf great sound like thunder, looked 
up and saw the balloon failing at a fearful rate ; at 
the first glimpse he caught of it, it nught be about 
twice the hdght of a tall tree, but there was no 
time for thought, it was on the ground in a moment 
and not far from him. He ran to it and then heard 
moans proceeding from the car which was entirely 
covered by the collapsed balloon. On examination 
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Harris was found to be quite dead ; Miss Stokes 
was breathing but nnconsdous ; she was taken to 
a neighbouring inn and attended to, she had no 
broken bones but the shock to the system was so 
severe that she could not be moved home for some 
weeks. 

When AGss Stokes had recovered sufficiently 
to give an account of that half-hour's voyage it was 
not much she had to tell — Harris was nervous, he 
twice gave her a cord to hold, and when they were 
very high he said he was afraid the balloon would 
burst \ then she became faint, and Harris offered 
her brandy, this was the last thing she could re- 
member, she became unconscious, and when she 
came round she was in bed at the inn. 

There were two or three hypotheses as to the 

cause of the accident — Harris, fearing the balloon 

would burst, in his nervous state may have pulled 

the wrong cord and opened the large valve ; or the 

cords may have become entangled , or perhaps the 

expansion of the balloon may have drawn the cord 

tight, supposing the lower end to be fixed, and so 

opened the valve ; but all is conjecture. Harris was 

buried at the church of S. James, Hampstead-road, 

s 
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on June 2. The gentleman who had proposed to 
make the ascent with Harris and did not, gave the 
£30, the sum the possibly fatal seat would have 
cost him, to Sophia Stokes. 

When the novelty of ballooning bad worn off, 
Mr. Green created a new excitement by ascejiding 
from the Eagle Tavern on July 29, 1829, on the 
back of a pony. The animal was strapped down 
to a ^platform which took the place of the car and 
behaved well ; when the descent had been effected 
at Beckenham and he was released he began to 
feed unconcernedly. Mr. Green repeated these 
equine ascents in the Provinces, and his success 
produced an imitator in the person of Deutenant 
Gale, who was killed on September 8, 1850, in 
consequence of some nusmanagement in landing. 
Then a Madame Pdtevin, in 1852, ascended from 
Cremome Gardens as Europa on a bull, but was 
not allowed to repeat the exhibidon. 

The next excitement was the immense baUoon 
made for Mr. Green, which was afterwards called 
the Nassau, because it descended in that province 
after a voyage across the Channel. The ascent 
was made from Vauxhall Gardens on November 7, 
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1836. Great preparations had been made fior the 

voyage.9 provisions were taken for a fortnight, and 

Mr. Green and his two companions were provided 
with passports for aU parts of the continent. The 

balloon started in the afternoon and passed over 

Canterbury and Calais, and in the night, LJ^e the 

Birmingham of Belginm, was espedally conspicn- 

ons by reason of its many lights. The descent 

was made at Weilbnrg at eight on the morning of 

the day after departure. 

The most sensational ascent of all was that 
made with the same balloon, when Mr. Green and 
Mr. Spencer took up Mr. Cocking and his para- 
chute. Mr. Cocking had invented one which he 
thought would not oscillate during its descent ; it 
was in the form of an inverted cone. Its diameter 
was at the top 35 feet, and 3 to 4 at the bottom, 
and weighed 400 pounds without its human load. 
A tin tube in the form of a ring kept the machine 
expanded at the top, and it was calculated after- 
wards by scientific men when too late that it would 
descend at the rate of thirteen miles an hour; 
obviously too fast for safety. 

The ascent was made from Vauxhall Gardens 
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on July 24, l8g7; suid when the time appointed 
drew near Mr. F. Gye became very anxious and 
tried to dissuade Mr. Cocking from making the 
ascent, promising to pacify the assembled specta- 
tors. But Cocking was all eagerness to make his 
experiment, and at 7^0 p.m. the balloon rose into 
the air, carrying the parachute and its inventor 
thirty or forty feet below the car in which Oreen 
and Spencer were seated. Nothing could have 

been finer or more majestic. The balloon ascended 
perpendicularly ; no grander ascent had ever been 
made. 

Mr. Cocking wished to descend from a height 
of 8000 feety but at 5000 Mr. Green told him it 
would not be possible to rise higher with so much 
weighty and asked him how he was getting on, to 
which he replied that he never felt more comfor- 
table, that he was about to leave them, and wished 
them both good night and a safe descent. 

It was perhaps at this moment that I, taking a 
walk, looked up and saw the balloon with the pa- 
rachute attached. I looked down, then up again, 
and balloon and parachute had vanished. What 
had happened is best described in Mr. Green's own 
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words. '^ We felt a slight jerk on the Uberating 
bar, but quickly discovered from our elevation not 
having changed that Mr. Cocking had failed in the 
attempt to free himself ; another and more power- 
ful jerk ensuedy and in an instant the balloon shot 
upwards with the velocity of a skyrocket* The 
effect upon us at this moment is almost beyond 
description. The immense machine which sus- 
pended us between heaven and earth, while forced 
upwards with terrific violence, amidst the bowlings 
of a fearful hurricane, rolled about as if revelling 
in a freedom for which it had long struggled ; and 
assuming at last the motion of a snake, seemed 
working its way towards a given object. During 
this frightful operation, the gas was rushing out in 
torrents from the valves ; and had it not been for 
the application to our mouths of two pipes leading 
to a silk bag cont^ing loo gallons of atmospheric 
air, with which we had furnished ourselves pre- 
vious to starting, we must both within a minute 
have been suffocated. The gas, notwithstanding 
this precaution, soon deprived us of sight ; and 
for five minutes we were, as far as our visionary 
powers were concerned, in a state of total darkness." 

When they had in some degree recovered their 
sight, they found the mercury in the barometer at 
I3'22, showing an elevation of 23,384 feet, about 
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foor miles and a quarter. At about nine o'clock in 
the evening they came down safely at Oftham near 
Maidstone, where they were entertained for the 
nig^t by the Rector, the Rev. F. Money, a son of 
Major Money the aeronaut. 

And how &red Cocking ? Alas I his machine 
was far too weak ; the tin tube which should have 
kept it extended, collapsed ; the parachute turned 
over and over as it fell and came down with a great 
rush in a field called Six-acres at Lee, Kent. Mr. 
Cocking was not thrown out of the basket but his 
neck was dislocated and he breathed for not longer 
than ten minutes. The body was removed to the 
Tiger's Head Inn, and buried July 30. 

The glories of Vauxhall had departed. When 
people were permitted to see its tawdriness by the 
light of day they were disillusioned ; the glare of 
''ten thousand additional lamps," or even the wide 
promise of the attractions of every preceding gala 
since the opening of the Gardens in 1757, failed to 
attract, and the site was given up to the builders 
who soon covered it with houses, save where the 
church of S. Peter, erected in 1 863, stands, the 
diancel of which is on the old Hre-works ground. 
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Tet som^ expiring efforts were made to keep 
the place going ; and to revive as well the flagg^ 
interest in balloons, doable ascents were projected. 
I never took the trouble to go and see the show, 
but have seen the two balloons in the air not very 
far apart. On one occasion, described in Sketches If 
BoZf Mr. Green and his wife were in the car of a 
large balloon ; their son and his wife occupied the 
car of the other. Two gentlemen also went with 
the party. When all was nearly ready, ''the car 
was attached to the second balloon, the two were 
brought pretty dose together, and a military band 
commenced playing with a zeal and fervour which 
would render the most timid man in existence but 
too happy to accept any means of quitting that 
particular spot on earth on which they were sta- 
tioned. Then Mr. Green, senior, and his noble 
ccHnpanion entered one car, and Mr. Green, junior, 
and Ais companion the other, and then the balloons 
went up and the aeriel travellers stood up, and the 
crowd outside roared with delight, and the two 
gentlemen, who had never ascended before, tried 
to wave their flags as if they were not nervous, 
but sdll held on very fast all the while." 
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ICr. Green is said to have made altogether 526 
asoents, and died in 1870. 

The next great aisronant along with and after 
Green was Henry G>xwell, yoangest son of Cap- 
tain CoxweO, Rji., and bom at Wooldham Castle 
near Rochester on March the 2iid 18 19. The first 
balloon he saw was Green's in 1828 passing over 
Chariiam Dockyard, which incited in him a passion 
for making paper balloons. Afterward he went to 
school at Camberwell and from a tree saw some 
ascents Green made from the Surrey Zoological 

Gardens. He lost his father when he was thirteen 
years of age ; at seventeen he put off an engage 

ment to go Amsterdam in order that he might see 

the ascent of the great Nassau balloon. After that 

he studied dentistry, but preferred balloons and 

had a great ambition to make an ascent with Green 

who, though on fnendly terms with him, would 

not take hinu 

Coxwell made' his first ascent on August lo, 

1844, ^^^ ^^' Hampton from the White Conduit 

House. On July 7, 1847, he went up in charge of 

a balloon from Vauxhall, taking with him Albert 

Smith the celebrated enterudner, also a dentist, and 
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two others , and fireworks were lei off at a safe 

distance below the car. Almost immediately after 

this display a tremendous storm arose which Mr. 

Coxwell described in these words : — 

** Grand as our fireworks appeared, we were 
presently called upon to behold a scene that was 
more awfully grand and impressive. As if to 
shaw the puny effects of man's most skilful me- 
thods of dfsplaying fireworks, indignant nature 
blazed forth one immense sheet of lightning." 

The storm passed away and all was fair again, 
but soon after, from some unaccountable cause, a 
rent occurred near the top of the balloon, which 
immediately collapsed, and began to descend with 
frightful rapidity. Mr. Coxwell at once, and with 
great presence of mind, cut the cords which held 
down the neck of the balloon, and the lower part 
went up into the netting and formed a parachute. 
This device succeeded so well that although they 
came to the ground with considerable violence 
they were not seriously hurt. 

Mr. Coxwell has made about 500 ascents and 
consequently has had many hair-breadth escapes 
and adventures. One very remarkable ascent was 
made for scientific purposes with Mr. Glaisher on 

T 
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September 5, 1862, from Wolverhampton. They 
attained a height of over six miles, and came to 
the conclusion that this was the utmost limit that 
the human frame could endure, and then not for 
long. Mr. Glaisher became insensible through the 
extreme rarity of the air ; Mr. Coxwell, alarmed^ 
decided to come down but found his hands quite 
powerlesti blacki and benumbed ; fortunately he 
was able to teach the cord of the valve with his 
teeth and by their aid effected a descent, or the 
consequences would have been fearful. TbeTimes 
said, — ''We have just had an ascent such as the 
world never heard or dreamed of. Two men have 
been nearer by some miles to the moon and stars 

than all the race of men ever before them » 

But the feat was almost too audacious, and it was 
carried to the verge of fate. Mr. Coxwell was only 
just in time to take the step which was necessary 
for a return to the lower world ; another minute 
and he wovld have been stretched by the side of his^ 
companion, and a car contsdning two human bodies 
would have been mounting to worlds unknown, 
and encountering aeriel storms and shipwrecks, so 
removed from all our sublunary experience that we 
can hardly form the faintest image of the reality*'' 
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The above comment is rather poetical than sci- 
entific ; a spectator with an uneducated eye waa 
no nearer the truth when he described the balloon 
as a very small one, about the size of his hat and 
half a mile high. Its actual dimensions were, — 
height 85 feet, diameter 56 feet. 

Coxwell made ascents from the Crystal Palace, 
beginning them in 1 859. He ascended with Cap- 
tain Beaumont from Aldershot on July 15, 1863, 

during a military review, and came down near the 
residence of the Rev. W. Grey, at Milford near 

Godalming, by whom they were hospitably enter- 

tmned. His last ascent of all was made in 1885. 

In theory, Le G6ant of M. Nadar was a grand 

balloon, it certainly was a monster ; its height was 

180 feet and its diameter was loo ; it was made 

of two thicknesses of white silk, and it took two 

hundred women quite a month to stitch it together. 

There was also ^ small balloon below to receive 

any excess of gas caused by dilatation ; this was 

called the 'compensator.' In place of a car there 

was a wicker-work construction something like a 

Igppsy^s van, fifteen feet long and twelve feet wide, 

divided into a captain's cabin fitted with a printing 
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press, photographic apparatus, etc., two smaller 
ones, cooking place, and lavatory. It was intended 
to carry ten to twelve passengers to — Russia or 
China, according to ^-he wind. 

At a trial trip made from the Champs de Mars, 
Paris, on October 4, 1863, thirteen persons were 
carried, who were all more or less bruised by the 
violent concussion on landing. The next ascent 
was made from the same place on CXtober 18 in 
the presence of a distinguished company, which 
indnded the Emperor of the French and the King 
of Greece.. A captive ascent with thirty-two per- 
sons was made first to show the lifdng power of 
the balloon, then the ascent proper was made with 
eight passengers. The balloon at starting took an 
easterly course, and then went north, crossed the 
Belgian frontier, and finally came down near Eys- 
trup in Hanover on the afternoon of the next day. 
The anchors were wholly inadequate to retain the 
giant and broke ; the house-car was dragged and 
bumped with fearful violence for some hours. M. 
Nadar had both his legs dislocated, and the others 
were all more or less seriously injured. The great 
unwieldiness of the two storied car was the chief 
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canse of the disaster. The G>Qductor had but little 
control of the machine, and an insuffident view of 
the landing place below and of the vagaries of the 
bloated monster above. So the Giant was only fit 
for a show and was taken to London like common 
wares and exhibited, fully inflated, wicker house 
and all, at the Crystal Palace. Illustrations of it 
are ^ven in the l^ustrated London News, vol. xliii, 
pages 377 and 585. 

A few years later, during the nineteen weeks' 
investment of Paris, 1870-I, balloons were used 
to convey letters to the world outside. Railway 
stations being deserted the solitude of the Gore du 
Nord was well adapted for the inflation of these 
balloons. The sacks of mails having been got on 
board about half-past eleven, the balloon started 
in the darkness of the night, and had crossed the 
German lines before daylight. As it was uncertain 
where the balloon would land, the mail bags were 
ordered to be forwarded to Tours if possible. 

Military ballooning in an ordinary way affords 
no scope for excitement ; the captive balloon can- 
not rise beyond the length of its rope. Sometimes 
however an experimental voyage is made and an 
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Aldershot balloon now and then comes our way. 
The idea is to keep the balloon low for reconoiter- 
ing. One day a balloon came very low over the 
garden at Hartley Mauditt Rectory and the officer 
in charge asked my son the name of the place ; he 
came down in Rotherfield Park, landed one of the 
passengers and then went on again. Another day 
one came over Colmer, so low that it seemed as if 
the aeronaut was about to effect a landing, but 
after passing the church he rose higher. 

Tlie most daring and perilous expedition ever 
undertaken by any man was that of Herr Andr^ 
who believed that he could reach the north-pole 
by means of a balloon. He was two or three years 
working out his idea and making investigations. It 
may be that Dr. Nansen's partial success stimulated 
him ; Nansen had been nearer the pole than any 
previous explorer, Nansen had beaten the record, 
he might beat Nansen. The best managed and 
most elaborately furnished expedition could make 
little or no way over insurmountable barriers of 
ice, that is, insuperable under the circumstances. 
Nansen had reached a point only 261 miles from 
the north pole, but he and his companion could not 
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Herr ^ndrie'i BaUcm. 
From the I>^ GrafUi, bj pemUdon. 

advaoce more than two of three miles a day ; so it 
would have takea three mooths to get there. The 
daylight would not have lasted, and moreover they 
could Dot carry provision for six months or longer 
till they could regain their ship. 

Scientific anthorities seem to have agreed that 
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the north pole could not be reached by any means 
hitherto tried, therefore the balloon project met 
with great favour. Fands to the amonnt of £8000 
were soon raised, and a balloon was constrncted 
in Paris at a cost of £2000. It was not so large as 
Nadar^s but certainly might be ranked among the 
grants, for it was nearly a hundred feet high with 
car, and almost globular in shape. It was provided 
with three sails, and had guide ropes to assist in 
steering it and to regulate its elevation, for it was 
intended to keep low, the better to take observa- 
tions. Every invention available was brought into 
requisition, every necessary that could be thought 
of was obtained, including a collapsible boat, and 
two sledges, having. runners both top and bottom 
and reversible, for use, if wanted, after landing, 
or in case of any disaster to the balloon. 

Andr^ intended to make his ascent in 1896 
from Amsterdam Island off Spitzbergen, but the 
persistent north winds compelled him to postpone 
his expedition dll the following year. In 1897, after 
much consideration, he fixed upon Virgo Haven in 
Danes Island, latitude 79® 48', and a little south of 
the island previously chosen. There he went with 
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hiB colleagaes, Herr Strindberg and Herr 
and set about making the final preparations. The 
upper pordon of the balloon was made with three 
thicknesses of silk, the lower of two, but to make 
all sore they re-varnished the seams. When dry 
it was inflated and protected from storms by a hi^ 
screen erected about it, wsuting for a fayonrable 
wind. Proyisi<His for four months were stored 
in the car, but Andrfe expected to reach the pole 
in forty-dght hours ; the distance was about 617 

■ 

Allies, and he was sanguine enough to think that 
with a wind quite favourable the distance might be 
covered in twelve ; then a few more days and he 
ought come to land in the opposite hemisphere. 

On Sunday, July II, 1897, the meteorological 
and other conditions being favourable Herr Andrfe 
determined to make a start. The word to get ready 
was g^ven at 10 35, and in three hours and a half 
everything was in order. The balloon was named 
the Eagle, and at 2 30 amid cheers and acdamadons 
it ascended about 600 feet, then appeared to be 
forced down again by the wind nearly to the sur- 
face of the sea. Some bags of sand were thrown 
out and the Eagle rose again and sailed away in a 
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north-north-easterly direction at the rate of about 
twent)*-two miles an hour, and was visible nearly 
an hour. The wind was not exactly what would 
have been chosen, but Andr^ hoped gradually to 
get into regions with more favourable conditions 
as to wind than there ; so he wrote in a letter just 
before starting. Two years have now elapsed aod 
nothing more has been heard of him and his brave 
companions except a scrap of paper to say that all 
was well, which had been despatched a few hours 
after starting by a carrier pigeon, which poor bird 
after long wandering, rested on a whaler. 

The ship that brought the news of the ascent 
to Tromso met a south-westerly wind all the way, 
but shortly after the wind blew from the opposite 
quarter. What would this mean to the polar Eagle 
if its influence extended to it ? It would be blown 
back, undoubtedly. 

The crew of a whaler some distance south-west 
of Spitzbergen sighted a strange object floating in 
the sea. Captains who go out of their course take 
upon themselves great responsibility, so the captain 
of this whaler kept on his way and did not solve 
the mystery of that floating body. When the ship 
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arrived in port and a sketch had been made of the 
object, everybody said, ''that must be Andre's 
balloon !*' This seemed to be a slur upon the en- 




What the Crew saw, 

terprise and intelligence of captains of whalers in 
general ; so several of them wrote letters to the 
daily papers pooh-poohing the notion of a balloon 
and affirming that what had been seen was nothing 
but the dead body of a whale, a by no means un- 
common object in those seas, they said. It may be 
so, but until some trace of the polar Eagle and its 
too daring explorers has been found elsewhere, it 
may be permissible to hold different opinions upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Percival Spencer, a well-known aeronaut, 
and a member of the firm of Spencer, Green, and 
Sons, balloon makers, Holloway, had long wished 
to test the possibilities of steering a balloon by the 
use of a guide or trail-rope, such as that fitted to 
the polar balloon. He therefore provided his large 
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balloon Excelsior, of 60,000 cubic feet capacity, 
with a trail-rope 500 feet long, and weighing 100 
pounds. This was attached to the hoop of the 
balloon. Two lines attached to this rope below the 
car were passed dirough blocks fixed to the hoop 
on the extreme right and left, the falls descending 
into the car. A square sail measuring twelve feet 
each way and stretched on bamboos, was fixed to 
the netting above and the car below. The sail was 
not movable, but by tightening one of the lines the 
balloon could be turned to the right or left and so 
trim the sail tp-the wind. 

Mr. Spencer had to wait for a wind that would 
enable him to try his experiment over the Essex 
marshes, for a trail-rope cannot be dragged safeljr 
through a populous country, and on November 5^ 
1898, started, with three companions, from Earl's- 
court Exhibition ground. The ascent was made 
at 12 50 p.m. and in three minutes the balloon had 
risen 3,000 feet, but it lost some gas by this rapid 
flight and when over Rainham marshes, at i 30, 
it was at an elevation of about one thousand feet. 
The trail-rope was now put out and the balloon 
lowered until some of the rope was trailing on the 
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ground. The fnction soon brooglbt die t>&Uooii 
8tiU lower, and at the same time retarded its pro- 
gress so mach that, whereas balloon and sul had 
been carried along by the wind idthont any token 
of its presence, there was now quite a fresh breeze 
blowing behind, and the sail which had hang loose 
now bellied out, and there was at last some wind 
power available for ssuling. They hauled on the 
right-hand line attached to the trail-rope until the 
balloon had turned so that the sail made an angle 
of forty-five degrees to the direction of the wind. 
The effect was soon visible, the trail-rope began 
to make a curve upon the ground, like the wake 
of a ship that is chan^ng her course. When the 
rope had straightened out they were sailing E.N.E. 
Then «hey let go the line and hauled upon the left 
one until the sail was brought to the same angle 
with the wind on the opposite side. The balloon 
then took an east-half-south course, thus showing 
a diffemce of two-and-a-half points, or nearly 30 
degrees. After making some further experiments 
Mr. Spencer and the others of the party came to 
the conclusion that it is quite possible to divert the 
course of a balloon one point and a quarter, and 
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perhaps more ; but much would depend upon the 
wind force available after retarding the progress of 
the balloon by means of the trail-rope. This rope 
enabled the travellers to make a very easy descent 
near Billericay. 

Mr. Spencer afterwards made a trial trip across 
the English Channel and found that the trail-rope 
acted equally well on the sea as on the land. But 
what after all is the advantage ? Can the ability to 
divert the course of a balloon 15® be of any real, 
practical use ? And we have to remember that the 
trail-rope cannot be dragged over every country. 

So much for the past ; as to the present, another 
expedition, with two balloons, is starting for the 
north-pole. It is being organized by the Duke of 
Abruzzi, nephew of the king of Italy, who will 
be accompanied by three officers of the navy, two 
sailors, four mountain guides, an Eskimo, and ten 
Norwegian sailors. It is intended to proceed this 
year to Franz Josef Land, as far north as possible, 
winter there, and make scientific observations, then 
next spring push northward either by balloon or 
sledges. One hundred and twenty dogs for these 
sledges will be embarked at Archangel. 
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The vessel which takes out the expedition is 
appropriately named the Stella Polare. The Dnke 
hopes if all goes well, Deojuvante, to be back at 
the end of next year, 1900. 

The aeriel flights of balloonists have done but 
little to inspire the imaginative flights of poets. It 
-was a far-fetched idea to suggest that Milton in 
Paradise Lost, book xii, had in view the balloon 
of the future when he wrote t— 

Wretched mani what food 
Will he convey up thitheri to sustain 
Himself and his rash army ? when thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross 
And famish him of breathi if not of bread. 

Erasmus Darwin, a not very well-known poet| 
who was bom in 173 1 and died in 1 802, wrote 
the following lines after Pilatre de Rosier's ascent 
in 1785. 

So, on the shoreless air the intrepid Gaul 
Launch'd the vast concave of his buoyant ball } 
Journeying on high, the silken castle glides. 
Bright as a meteor, through the azure tides ; 
O'er towns, and towers, and temples wends its 

way. 
Or mounts sublime, and gilds the vault of day. 
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Silent, with nptiini*d eyes, unbreathing crowds 
Porsiie the floating wonder to the doods ; 
And flushed with transport, or bennmb'd with 

fear. 
Watch, as it rises, the diminish*d sphere. 
Now less and less I— and now a speck is seen ! 
And now the fleeting rack intrudes between I 
The calm philosopher in asther sails. 
Views broader stars, and breathes in purer gales ; 
Sees, like a map, in many a waving line 
Round earth's blue plains her ludd waters shine ; 
Sees at his feet the forked lightnings glow, 
And hears the harmless thunder roar below. 




Quibbles. 




|T may require much experience and tact 
to become an expert in the art of quib- 
blingy but it ffeems to come naturally to 
most people, and no doubt we have inherited the 
conceit from Adam, who was the first quibbler. 

A young man told me that when he was but a 
very small boy he had a little garden of his own. 
When he had planted it, according to his fancy, he 
set up a board with this notice written upon it : — 

Mari'-traps and ipring^ns set here. 
Then he thought the matter over a bit, and came 
to the conclusion that this was a falsehood, and so 
he went out and wrote 'perhaps' on the back of the 
board ; this quibble eased his youthful conscience. 
Quibbling is an almost universal function ; it 

X 
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finds a place in every profession, in every condition 
or circumstance of life — ^theolo^^cal, political, legal, 
medical, social, etcetera, etcetera; but it passes 
wider various designations, for no one would for 
a moment admit that he quibbles. 

The politician calls it diplomacy, or the art of 
negodating afBurs with skill, and of course to his 
own advantage. He is very precise in his form of 
words, but the subject, or the object of the nego- 
tiations he puts in ambiguous terms, that it may 
be somewhat enigmatical. This kind of finesse 
enables him to shift his ground if expedient ; to aim 
at more than he originally intended, if opportunity 
offers ; or to retire gracefully and with honour if 
he does not succeed. Unhappily for him the very 
same tactics, the same art and craft are being used 
against him, while the stentorian voices of public 
opinion assail him from all points of the compass. 
Surely, the politician has need of a quick-firing 
quibbling machine if he is to hold his own. 

In Theology quibbling runs absolute riot ; man 
is proud of his philosophy, of his reason, and of hb 
intellect ; he is impatient of that which is superior 
to these qualities — the Divine Law ; he indulges in 
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what is called Sophistry, a wisdom which comes 
not from above, but is that of the Serpent, fall of 
quibbles and argumentadon, frequently of the pot- 
house type, and certainly it is intoxicating. In the 
present day a great amount of theological quibbling 
is done under the name of Protestantism. The 
protestantism of to-day does not protest for the 
Truth ; how can it when it is so comprehensive that 
it includes, and fosters, within its licentious bosom 
every heresy under the sun ? The genuine pro- 
testant is so endrely taken up — so absorbed — in 
protesting against everything he does not like that 
he has no place for faith ; it is with him all mgo^ 
with never a credo; his whole life is a quibble ! 

Quibbling is unfortunately part of the stock in 
trade of the medical profession. The candid and 
sensible physician hates it, yet finds that he must 
humour the malade imaghuiire; his best patients are 
of this class, and without them he could not live. 
Plain, honest, straightforward, truth they do not 
pay for. If the Hampshire man, or woman, is out 
of sorts a little, you must avoid attempting to give 
comfort by any assurance that things are not so 
bad as they seem, that would give offence ; no, you 
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must look grave and say ''yes, yoii do look ill/' 
that is if you do not object to such pious fraud« 

If the doctor were to say to one of his patients 
''My dear Sir, or my dear Madam, I have much 
pleasure in assuring you that there is nothing the 
matter with you, you only want exercise and some 
occupation for mind and body ; don't throw your 
money away on physic,** it would be no use, the 
patient would say to himself, '' I know my own 
feelings/* and seek a more sympathetic doctor. 

Mrs. Morey, of Colmer Farm, had an ailing 
baby, and said "Do ask your doctor to come over 
and see the child the next time he is this way.*' So 
the doctor went, gave his advice and a few simple 
directions. When he was gone, the mother ex- 
claimed, "What a doctor! He has not ordered 
baby any medicine,** and immediately sent off for 
another, who did prescribe something in a bottle, 
sweet, and we hope innocuous* 

In order to meet this insatiable craving after 
drugs, and also to prevent patients thinking that 
they are being neglected, it is a common practice in 
hospitals to administer coloured water ; the card at 
the head of many a bed shows that what is given 
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in the form of physic is only aqua cotrtdea or some 
other harmless means of subterfuge. 

Let us not blame the doctors, they do the best 
they can for us, and must humour our weaknesses 
if we will have it so ; we very often are the real 
quibblers. If a man can afford to pay for a doctor 
when not necessary, he has the doctor's time and 
his own satisfaction ; he gets what he pays for ; 
it is not like paying for coffee and being put off 
with chicory. 

In dlments of the body imagination plays an 
important part ; and a patient may not be the best 
judge of his own feelings. My father used to tell 
a good story about a farmer who one fine morning 
mounted his horse and set out for Newark mar- 
ket. A short distance from his house he came to a 
toll-bar and exchanged greetings with the keeper, 
who remarked, ''but you are not looking quite as 
usual." To which Mr. G. rejoined that he never 
felt better. But when he had gone a little further 
and an acquaintance told him that he was looking 
illy he had to acknowledge that he was not feeling 
quite well. A few minutes later he met another 
acquaintance who condoled with him, and then he 
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was nek indeed. Just then a friend came up, who 
teeing his nd^bonr so woe4>egone, advised him 
to ^Te up the idea of going to market and return 
home and go to bed. *< Tes, I mnst," replied Mr. 
G. <'fbr I do not feel able to go much further.** 

Iflrs G. was busy about her household duties 
when she saw her spouse riding home slowly and 
widi dejected mien. She hastened out to meet him 
wondering sore what dire mischance could have 
brou^t him. back. When however she looked up 
with anxious eyes into his face, instead of meeting 
his with tearful sympathy, she burst into a laugh 
and exclaimed, ''O John I you took that blue cot- 
ton handkerchief before it was washed ! ** It may 
readily be conceived that the depression which had 
distressed both nund and body speedily vanished. 

Legal quibbles are so innumerable that some 
look upon Law as one big quibble from beginning 
to end. No doubt quibbles are raised by Counsel 
in many cases, and many a good cause is lost in 
consequence, and many a defendant escapes an ad- 
verse verdia. A man may plead 'not guilty' and 
enter other pleas in mitigation, which are av^lable 
only on the assumption that he is guilty. Surely 
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the Irishman's idea was more sensible, who said he 
wonld rather hear the evidence before pleading. 

Scmie cases are however very intricate, like the 
£unoas fiction of Bullem v. Boatem. A man had 
left his boat fastened to the bank of a river by a 
hayband. A bnll» belonging to another person, got 
into the boat and eat the hayband. The boat then 
drifted away with the bull, and both boat and bull 
were lost. The owner of the boat sued the owner 
of the bull, and the bull-owner sued the other for 
the loss of his bull. It is not generally known that 
this is founded on a genuine case which was re- 
ferred to Martin Luther for arbitration, the chief 
difference between the two being that the animal 
in the real case was an ass. 

Here is another legal quibble. A young man 
entered into an agreement wi^h a lawyer to train 
and qualify him for the bar for a certain sum, half 
to be paid down at once, the other half when the 
youthful aspirant had won his first case. But he 
neither won nor lost, for he was engaged in no 
suit at all, and the impatient preceptor threatened 
him with legal proceedings. 

" Ton are a very foolish yonng man,** he said. 
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*'for if you lose this suit you will have to pay me 
by order of the Courts and if you gain it you must 
pay me by the terms of our contract." 

** Mo3t sapient Master 9" retorted the other, ''I 
see the matter in another light, and shall not have 
to pay you ; for if I lose the suit I am free from 
payment by our contract, and if I gdn it I shall be 
exonerated by the judgment of the Court.*' 

The folloiinng real case occurred not very long 
ago. A poacher had been apprehended with rabbits 
in his possession. He was taken before the magis- 
terial bench of the district, and, rabbits not being 
game, was simply convicted of stealing the rabbits. 
Some acute lawyer saw his oppotunity here and an 
appeal was entered. This trivial case was argued 
with patience and gravity, and the conviction was 
quashed. In giving judgment the Judge pointed 
out that rabbits running about unrestraind by wire 
netting or wall, are free to wander from place to 
place and belong to no one in particular, they are 
wild animals— ^<f, and having never been in the 
possession of the owner of the land, cannot be 
stolen from him ; it was not as if they had been 
taken out of his larder. 
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Social Quibbles are the most common, indeed 
they are universal ; we are satiated with them, they 
are legion. There are the polite and complimentary 
and the vulgar and sarcastic, 'feline amenities/ as 
they have been called. Some are sportive and illu- 
sory, some prompted by kindness, others merely 
by vanity ; some are the impudent assertions of the 
forward, and some the inane excuses or evasions 
of the bashful. 

How charmingly 'Du Maurier has illustrated 
the things that would have been better left unsaid, 
and the things that might have been differently 
expressed I Those who take an interest in such 
vain quibbling are referred to his Society Pictures. 
I shall notice only the wilful misunderstanding 
of what is plain, a Idnd of quibble which may be 
funny but is more often very provoking. Thus 
when the youthful Edwin wandered with his An- 
gelina through a shady and secluded grove, Squire 
Bluenose, the owner, appeared inopportunely in 
the way and addressed him in a loud and angry 
voice — 

"Now then. Sir ! Can t you read ? Didn't you 
observe that this road is private ?" 

Y 
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To which Edwin cahnly replies, "All, yes ! 
To tell jroa the honen truth, that's exactly why we 
cune here." 



Tbt Ardtfit AngUr 

All argament fails in such a case ; bnt what is 
to be (ud to the enthusiastic angler who fishes to 
forbidden waters ? Will assnrance get a gentle- 
man poacher oat of a scrape i A story is told of a 
man who was fonnd by the proprietor fishing in 
his stream, and saluted thns — 

"Sir, did yon not see the notice, 'No fishing 
here'?" 

"O yes," replied I^scator, "I saw it and won- 
dered whether it was true ; and have come to the 
conclusion that the man who pnt it up is a fool. 
No fishing indeed I See what I hare caught I" 
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There are the foolish and silly quibbles, such 
as that of Foote the comedian, who when challen- 
ged as to the abilities of his horse, rejoined, '*My 
horse Sir ! Why, Til wager it to stand still faster 
than yours can gallop !" Or that of the Grcus 
Clown who, during one of the pauses, remarked to 
the riding-master, ** That's a fine horse, a very fine 
animal, but you should see mine." After a little 
beating about the bush, he intimates that it is so 
high that if the master of the ring will stand upon 
the barrier and hold up his hand as high as he can 
he will not be able to touch its back. When the 
man had been put in position, the Clown brought 
in a diminudve pony between his legs, about the 
size of a Newfoundland dog, ''There now, can 
you touch his back ?'' 

Logical, or perhaps we ought to say, illogical 
quibbles are made up to puzzle and perplex weak 
minds. The Syllogism in its simplest form is but 
the statement of a truism, as — 

All animals are mortal ; 
Man is an animal ; 
Therefore man is mortal. 

Which is very absurd ; for we may just as well 
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take the last ttatement for granted as the first one. 
So alio io this, — 

Simple people stare ; 

A Rasdc is a simple person ; 

Therefore, a rustic stares. 



The folly oS such a mode of reasoning is obvious 
if vre take snch a thesis as this, — 

No animals ev«r become bald-headed ; 

Man is an animal ; 

Therefore man never becomes bald-headed. 
The Syllogism is indeed snch a misleading and 
imperfect kind of argament that it has often been 
travestied, as in this qnibble, — 

No cat has two tails ; 

Every cat has one tail more than no cat ; 

Therefore, every cat has three tails. 
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Ingenious and learned men have often amused 
themselves in inventing perplexing propositions or 
puzzling quibbles, such for instance as this : — 

A mother was bathing with her little child in 
the river Nile, when a crocodile came and seized 
the little one. The mother was frantic^ and with 
tears implored the monster to give it back to her. 
The crocodile was more amicable than crocodiles 
usually are ; at any rate he was more open to rea- 
son and promised, in answer to her prayers, that 
he would return the child to her if she could tell 
him correctly what he intended doing with it, but 
he would devour it if she answered incorrectly. 
The poor mother replied, ** You are going to eat 
it/' for she thought, if this is correct, he will have 
to give me my child, and if not correct, it would 
be safe. But the crocodile reasoned otherwise, — 
*^ If the answer is not correct, of course I eat the 
child as I have said ; and if she answers correctly, 
the answer will not be correct unless I do eat it, 
and then I cannot give it back." 

The late Mr. Dodgson, (Lewis Carroll,) was 
very fond of putting puzzling questions, as this, 
for instance, — "Would you rather have a clock 
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that is right only once in two years, or a clock 
that if exactly right twice in twenty-four hours ?" 
Nnther of the clocks is worth anything, but if 
pressed for an answer one would naturally prefer 

the second. Then follows another question, ** Had 
you rather have a clock that never goes, or one 
that loses only two minutes in twenty-four hours ?" 

The second, we should say of course. But 
here we contradict ourselves, for a clock that ne- 
ver goes is rig^t twice in twenty-four hours, but 
the clock that loses two minutes in twenty-four 
hours is right only once in two years. 

A somewhat sensational quibble, one which at 
any rate produced a lengthy newspaper correspon- 
dence, was set a going some years ago by one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools, who asserted that the 
Moon does not rotate on its axis. Everybody who 
had a smattering of astronomy felt equal to give 
an opinion or argue the point, and the controversy 
waxed hot and furious during the time it lasted. 
The fallacy was based on the fact that the Moon 
always presents the same face to the earth, which 
it must do since it turns on its axis in exactly the 
same time as it revolves round the earth. If it did 
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bot ttim oti its axis, then we should periodically 
see its other side. Anyone may easily test this by 
moidng round some object ; if he starts with his 
face towards it, when he has made half a revolu- 
tion, provided he has not turned his body» he will 
have his back to the object. If the School Inspec- 
tor could have imagined himself on another planet, 
or anywhere in space outside the moon's orbit, 
he would have perceived that it showed opposite 
sides every fortnight. 

Some people seem devoid of common sense. 
Later, there was a man who insisted that the earth 
is flat, not spherical ; and this in the 19th century ! 
He staked a considerable sum upon this silly idea, 
and found someone ready to win the prize. Poles 
were set up for miles in the fens, levels taken and 
scientific men engaged in the work. The rotundity 
of the earth was^ incontestably proved on land, as 
it had long been on sea.. Tet when this was done, 
the eccentric individual remained unconvinced and 
refused to pay the cost of the experiment. 

At the present time some people are quibbling 
about the commencement of the 20th century. It 
seems obvious enough that when we begin a new 
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hundred we shall begin with <one" (1901.) But, 
it 18 said, in the Calendar of the Prayer Book we 
have directions how to find Easter Day ** For the 
next century, that is from the year 1800 till the 
year 1899 inclusive." Yes, it was necessary to 
hefpn with 1800, because that year, and every 
looth year, except those divisible by 400, there 
is to be no intercalary day, it is not to be a leap- 
year, and in consequence the calculation to find 
Easter-day varies, and a fresh rule is required for 
the next hundred years ; this is why the Calendar 
begins with 1800, but it does not say that it b the 
first year of the 19th century, nor will 1900 be 
the first of the 20th century ; but there are people 
who must quibble and will quibble to the end of 
time. 
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Dangers op Coach TaAyBLUNG, p. 67. 

ON October 20, 18 16, the Exeter Mail pulled up 
at ll^terslow Hut, a few miles from Salisbury, 
on its way to Loudon. It carried a good load of 
mail bags and passengers. Suddenly there sprang 
from, nobody knew where, a large and ferocious 
ammal, which was not at first recognized to be a 
fioness. The only real help in this scene of fright 
and disorder came from a large mastiff which at- 
tacked the lioness, and was instantly pursued by 
the wild beast for forty yards when it was killed. 
Finally, the lioness, which had escaped from a 
travelUng menagerie bound for Salisbury Fair, was 
caught by the keepers. The incident naturally 
caused a gieat sensation, appealing as it did, to all 

coach travellers* 

z 
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In a picture exhibited at the Egyptian Hall the 
lioness was represented in the very act of spring- 
ing at one of the leaders of the coach team, and a 
yokel urith a pitch-fork is seen coming to the re^ 
cue. A way-side inn occupies the back-ground* 

Some verses for the Nursery, in the style of 
The House that Jack hnti, were written on this in- 
cident and printed at Hereford in l8l6 ; they are 
entitled 7& Blue Caravan, or the Sa/isiury Lwness, 
It will be seen that the details in the rhymed ver« 
sion vary from the prose account. 

What a number of people all bustle and care. 
Are riding and walking to SaUsbury Fair I 

Here's a grand Exhibition ! a Blue Caravan I 
A CoUecdon of Beasts, and the master and man. 
With a number of people all bustle and care. 
Who are riding and walking to SaUsbury Fair. 

Here's a desperate robber who had wuted all day 
To attack the first cart that should come in his way^ 
Not thinking wild beasts would be kept in the cart. 
Or he'd found it more prudent with haste to depart. 
But he broke down the door of the Blue CaravaUt 
To the terror and fright of the master and num. 
And to numbers of people all bustle and care 
Who were riding and walldng to Salisbury 

Then a lioness savage, terrific, and fierce. 
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With talons and teeth well adapted to pierce. 
Indignant to find that her peaceful abode 
Should be rudely assaulted in passing the road. 
Sprang full at the robber, who waited all day, 
To attack the first cart, etc. 

Then the Mail with four horses, the coachman 

and guard. 
From Exeter going to London so hard, 
Is suddenly stopt by, they cannot tell what, 
Till the guard had gone down to examine the spot. 
And then he perceived, that with violent force, 
The neck and the throat of a cream-^coloured horse 
Had been seized by the lioness, savage and fierce, 
With talons and teeth, etc. 

See the passengers next, who before they are hurt. 
Regardless of courage, or honour, or dirt. 
With fear and alarm, and their countenance pale, 
Running back to the inn and deserting the mail. 
'Twas the Exeter mail, which was going so hard. 
Four horses at speed, and the coachman and guard, 
A]l suddenly stopt, etc. 

Here's the keeper at last, who recovered aiid found 

The animal valued at five hundred pound ! 

And he said, (though the horse was dreadfully 

bitten,) 
"My beast is as mild as a rabbit or kitten." 
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But the passengers still were upon the alert. 
And, whoUy regardless of honour, or dirt 
Kept aloof from the place, with their countenance 
pale, 

Nor feh much inclined to return to the mail. 
Twas the Exeter mail, etc 

Amdrbb's Expedition, p. 146. 

Captain Hueland, steamship Vaagen, reported 
to the Anthropological and Geographical Society 
of Stockholm that when ofFKola Fjord, Iceland, in 
65* 34' north lat.; 2l« 28' west long., on May 14, 
1899, he found a drifting buoy marked *No. 7.' 
Inside the buoy was a capsule, marked * Andr£e*s 
Polar Expedition,' containing a slip of paper on 
which was written the following: — '* Drifting 
buoy. No. 7. This buoy was thrown out from 
Andre's balloon on July II, 1897, lo 55 p.m., 
Greenwich mean time, 82<* north lat., 25® east long* 
We are at the altitude of 600 metres ; all well. 
Andr^, Strindberg, Fraenckel.*' When the buoy 
was thrown out the explorers had travelled only 
eight hours, but they were at a good altitude and 
had made considerable progress, though more to 
the east than desirable. 

It is to be hoped that some more of the buoys 
may b<; discovered with later information. 
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Anothbr Quibblb, p. i68. 

At the present dme, July, 185^, the enenues 
of the chtirch, including those eminently pious 
and charitable people who call themselves Non- 
confonnists, are gnashing their teeth with rage 
and shrieidng in fury because is is proposed to put 
clerical tithe owners in the same posidon, with re- 
gard to rates, as those paying rates on agricultural 
land. It is but a small fragment of justice, for the 
tithe owner has been long the victim of a g^g^tic 
quibble. When the idea was first started of rating 
dthe, it was on the ground that it was the product 
of the land, and land was rated. But it was not as 
a tenth of the land that it was rated, that would 
have been reasonable, but the income or profit of 
that tenth part. If the profit from the other nine- 
tenths had been sinularly treated it would have 
been fair, but profits are not rateable ; dthe is, for 
— quibble of quibbles I — ^it is land. Nevertheless 
when an Act was passed to relieve agricultural 
land of half its rates, dthe was no longer land i 

And how fared the parson ? Tithe had fallen 
by degrees thirty per cent. ; no longer was farm- 
ing the £uhionable pursuit of retired tradesmen ; 
there were far more farms than farmers and rents 
fell. The rating authorities lowered the rateable 
value of land in many places to five shillings an 
acre ; this had the effect of increasing the rates on 
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tithe and other property ; hot it was the kad that 
had letiered ittdf at the expense of others which 
wu fiortber reliered of half its rates. 

Another ritticnloas qnibble about tithe, arising 
firaB ignoraitce and nuBrepresentation, is that the 
parwa pays no rates on tithe because at the Com- 
nntation a som was added snffideat to cover the 
ratet. Nothing conld be further from the truth. 
So far from anything being added, a deduction of 
35 per cent, or more was made because the tithe- 
owner was supposed to be relieved to that extent 
of dte expense of collecting and marketing. This 
deduction was pven, a free gift to the tithe-payer. 

Before die Commatation some tithe-owners, to 
save trouble and avoid disputes made on their own 
responulMlity a bargain or Composition wth the 
tithepayers, to receive a net sum free of rates and 
expenses, and the payers took care of themselves. 

At the Commutation these compositions had to 
be converted into gross, and in a few cases, where 
an obvlonsly bad bargain had been made, the gross 
sum was amended ; and now the quibblers affirm 
that large suns were added to the tithes to enable 
the de^ to pay their rates — an absurd and 

iposterous notion. 



